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THE CURRENCY OF THE FUTURE. 


Wuart shall be the currency of the future in our country is a 
question which will, for the next few years, occupy the thoughts 
of public men, political economists, and the people. That our 
present system or systems will undergo changes cannot be 
doubted. Our paper money now consists of United States notes 
(legal tenders), national-bank notes, and silver certificates. Our 
metallic money consists of gold and silver, both full legal tender; 
the latter coined in limited quantity, from year to year, on Govern- 
ment account, and issued by the Government. The United States 
notes were issued in time of war, as a war measure, then and now 
carefully limited by law as to volume. Although these notes are 
in volume now nominally fixed at $346,000,000 in round numbers, 
the actual circulation does not probably exceed $310,000,000; of 
this amount, from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 are constantly in 
the Treasury, and from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 are constantly 
held as national-bank reserves. So that the actual circulation in 
the hands of the people does not much exceed $210,000,000. The 
national-bank notes in volume now amount to about $350,- 
000,000 ; silver certificates, $66,000,000, in round numbers. All 
State-bank circulation has been inhibited, since 1866, by a prohib- 
itory tax of ten per cent. So that the total of paper money is 
comprised as above. In addition to this, we have a large circula- 
tion of metallic money, chiefly gold coin, as the silver coined is 
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largely in the Treasury, held for the payment of the silver certif- 
icates, and cannot be paid out except in exchange for such certif- 
icates. The Director of the Mint estimates that there was on 
November Ist, last, $468,493,227 gold coin in the country, and 
in addition, in the Mint and in the New York Assay Office, 
$94,075,744 of gold bullion, or a total of gold coined and in proc- 
ess of coining, $562,568,971. All this coined gold is, in a sense, 
a part of the circulating medium, although not half of it is in 
active circulation. The Treasury alone holds from $80,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 of coined gold as a reserve for the redemption of the 
greenbacks, and as much in gold bullion. There is, probably, of 
silver, including fractional silver, in circulation, $80,000,000. So 
that if paper in all its forms, and the precious metals in all their 
forms, are considered, there is an ample circulation for all the 
business wants of the country. It must be remembered, however, 
that the banks hold for reserves, to secure depositors, in round 
numbers about $240,000,000, and the Treasury, for various pur- 
poses, including reserves, over $200,000,000 more. Our circulating 
money has largely increased since January Ist, 1879. The total 
increase is stated by the Comptroller of the Currency at $330,- 
000,000. This increase has been chiefly in gold coin and silver 
certificates, and has arisen from the favorable condition of our 
foreign trade, causing a heavy influx of gold, and also from the 
coinage act of February 28th, 1878, requiring not less than 

2,000,000 per month of silver to be coined. This influx of for- 
eign gold is not likely to continue, but the state of trade may 
require an export of gold or silver to settle balances, and unless 
other nations shall open their mints to the coinage of silver on 
some common ratio, it is only a question of time when our Gov- 
ernment will, for its own protection and the protection of the 
people, suspend the coinage of silver. The product of our mines 
is not likely to diminish, but the precious metals, like wheat and 
cotton, will go to the best market, and if wanted abroad more 
than at home, they will go abroad, if more valuable there than 
here. So that we are not likely to have a very considerable 
increase in the future, but, on the contrary, may have a diminu- 
tion in the existing volume of the precious metals. 

Our national banking system is the safest and best known 
system for the holder of national-bank notes as well as for the 
general business interests of the country, and if it could continue 
substantially as it now exists, with power of expansion and exten- 
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sion according to public needs, the problem of the currency would 
be solved, and we need give ourselves no further anxiety about 
paper money. But to continue this system with its present 
security to the note-holder involves an indefinite continuance of 
our national debt. This debt will not long continue. No party can 
endure that will propose its continuance. $550,000,000, in round 
numbers, of this debt, bearing three and a half per cent. interest 
per annum, is now payable at the pleasure of the Government, 
and of this the national banks held as security for circulation, on 
the first of November last, $241,000,000. It is within the limit of 
reasonable conjecture that the whole of the three and a half bonds 
held by the banks will be paid within five years, or at the rate of 
$50,000,000 per annum. $250,000,000 of four and a half per cent. 
bonds are payable after 1890, of which the banks hold only 
$30,000,000, the remainder, $740,000,000, of four per cents., mature 
in 1907, banks holding about $93,000,000. These two latter classes 
of bonds bear a high premium, and as those of the three and a 
half denomination are paid off, will bear a still higher premium. 
So that with the high rate of taxation, and low rate of interest of 
bonds held, national-bank circulation will gradually diminish in 
volume as the three and a half bonds are paid off. Banks will 
not pay the large premium necessary to continue their circula- 
tion. This will be so, even if the bank taxes shall be removed. 
It is equally certain that every business interest in the country 
will continue to grow and expand rapidly, requiring additional 
circulation to make exchanges to meet this increased demand. 
It may be stated that when the paper money of a country is 
readily convertible into coin, the coin of that country supplements 
the paper, and itself goes into circulation to fill up the vacuum, 
if the coin is not more needed in other countries, and that our 
coin will thus be utilized. It is also true that modern banking 
methods, including use of bank checks, bills of exchange, clear- 
ing-house certificates, and like inventions, are convenient substi- 
tutes for money, and make a smaller paper circulation necessary 
than in countries where these agencies are not largely in use. 
The habits of the people have much to do with the money they 
use. Our people have so long been accustomed to the conven- 
ience of paper that they do not take kindly to the actual use of 
either gold or silver, both these metals being inconvenient and 
bulky, and expensive in their transportation between distant 
places. So that instead of gold and silver, demand will be made 
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for some safe convertible substitute during this period of dimi- 
nution of the volume of national-bank notes; and if Congress 
will not provide such substitute, one not so safe and convenient 
will be adopted. A substitute, based on gold coin, dollar for 
dollar, will be self-regulating and absolutely safe, and will not 
lead to any sudden expansion or contraction of the volume of 
paper circulation. Such substitute can be easily and readily pro. 
vided, by the Government itself receiving on deposit all the gold 
coin offered to it, and issuing therefor, in convenient amounts, 
gold certificates, the Government holding the coin solely for the 
redemption of such certificates. The holders of silver coins are 
now authorized to make such deposit, and receive silver certifi- 
cates. These certificates should be issued in denominations 
answering to the denominations of United States notes, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. On the 3d of 
March, 1863, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue 
such certificates on receipt of gold coin and bullion. This law is 
now embodied in the Revised Statutes, section 254. The Treasury 
availed itself of this provision for many years, and the practice 
continued until December Ist, 1878, when it was discontinued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the obvious reason that the 
reserve then accumulating for resumption could have been 
exhausted under its provisions by the presentation of greenbacks 
for coin; and then again by depositing the coin and taking gold 
certificates therefor, thus exhausting the reserve. So that with- 
out legislation looking to the protection of the reserve for the 
redemption of greenbacks, to continue to exercise this authority 
would have endangered coin payments. Nosuch protective legis- 
lation has been adopted, so that the Secretary, since that time, has 
wisely refrained from exercising the discretion conferred by 
section 254 of the Revised Statutes. Any measure looking to 
the issue of such certificates should be coupled with proper 
provisions for the protection of the coin reserve in the Treasury 
for the redemption of United States notes. 

Proper legislation can easily be devised for this purpose. On 
the Ist of July, 1878, there were outstanding of such gold certifi- 
eates, $44,000,000, and on the Ist of January last, only $3,000,000 
remained outstanding. 

Four objections have been urged to the issuance of gold certifi- 
cates on the demand of the holder. First. That the Government 
will be the custodian of all the gold in the country, and thus 
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become responsible for its safety at a great expense. Second. That 
the accumulation will be so great that some future Congress will 
be tempted to authorize certificates to be issued beyond the 
amount deposited. Third. That the Treasury will then be turned 
into a bank of issue, which is not within the proper scope of 
governmental action; and, Fourth. That the effect will be an 
inflation of paper money. 

There is no reason why the Treasury should not hold all 
the gold coin if the certificates issued shall represent such coin. 
The savings from abrasion alone will more than defray the 
expense. The Government is now compelled to hold large 
sums of gold coin. The cost of taking care of any such additional 
amount is nothing, unless it be the cost of the construction of 
additional vault-room in two or three of the principal cities. 
The cost of issuing the certificates will be nominal only ; all the 
machinery for the purpose is now fully provided for. The 
Comptroller of the Currency, in his last report, states that the 
total cost to the Government of the national banking system 
since 1863 has been but $5,148,649.01; this includes the cost of 
all the circulation issued to national banks and the whole cost 
of the national currency bureau for that period, or about 
two hundred and seventy thousand dollars per annum. The 
total expense at the office of the Treasurer and Assistant- 
Treasurer, incidental to the issue and redemption of gold 
certificates, would not probably exceed half the latter sum per 
annum. 

The second objection has only this force and no more, that 
it is not safe to trust those who may in the future legislate for 
the country. To make the gold thus held in the Treasury as a 
sacred fund for the redemption of certificates issued against it 
the basis for credit circulation of the Government would be a 
most palpable violation of public honor and public faith, and 
would be a violation of a positive statutory trust as flagrant 
as that of Charles I. when he seized the deposits in the Tower. 
We need not fear this any more than we now fear that our 
public debt will be repudiated in any form. There are always 
dangers to be apprehended in a popular government requiring 
care and diligence to avoid, this no more than many others, 
where Congress is required to act, trusting that future Con- 
gresses will act as well as, if not better than, the present. 

The third objection is substantial, as it respects the per- 
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manent policy of the Government with reference to the currency. 
I assume that the people will not willingly return to the exploded 
State-bank systems, and will only do so when Congress shall fail 
to provide a system adequate to the situation; and I assume, 
further, that it is as much the duty of Congress to provide for a 
perfectly safe paper money circulation, if we are to have paper 
money, as it is its duty to provide for the coinage of gold and 
silver, and for the regulation of its value. But it is manifest 
that if Congress will not provide such paper circulation in some 
form that the States will. It is not proposed, however, to make 
this the only paper circulation of the future: it is to be used 
for a time until a safe and surely convertible currency shall 
be provided for under our national banking system, to take the 
place of such currency now secured by United States bonds. 
This objection comes too late, or its arguments prove too much. 
There is not a single paper dollar in circulation to-day that 
does not come within this objection. 

The Government is bound to redeem in lawful money all the 
national-bank notes on demand, when the national banks fail or 
refuse to do so, by sections 5229 and 5230 of the Revised Statutes. 
It is also bound to redeem all the United States notes or green- 
backs in coin, all the silver certificates in silver, and all the gold 
certificates in gold, and it holds in its hands, and directly within 
its control, all the means necessary and available for these 
redemptions. It not only redeems, directly or indirectly, this 
currency, but it also issues all the paper money; the national- 
bank notes only when bonds equal to the issue, and a margin 
of ten per cent., are deposited with and transferred to the 
United States. As to these bank-notes, it cannot be said they 
are not issued by the Government, because they are signed by the 
president and cashier of some local bank. The Government 
issues them to the banks, and becomes absolutely responsible for 
their redemption ; and if the security held should become of no 
value, the contract between the note-holder and the Government 
is absolute that the Government shall redeem the note. So that 
our Government now issues all the paper money, whatever its 
form, and is responsible absolutely for the redemption of it 
all. It is too late, therefore, to say that this Government 
should not convert itself into a bank of issue. There is now 
in circulation no form of paper currency that is not a Gov- 
ernment currency in every proper sense. So I propose that in 
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proportion as the people are to be deprived of the Government 
currency, known as national-bank notes, because of the payment 
of the bonds held as security for their redemption, the Govern- 
ment shall issue, not to banks alone, but to whomsoever may 
come to the Treasurer or any Assistant-Treasurer, a certificate in 
return for coined gold dollars deposited; not bonds or other 
forms of credit deposited, but the only standard of value now 
known to our laws, gold coin. Does this make the Government 
any more a bank of issue than it is when in lieu of such deposit 
there is deposited in the Treasury a promise of the Government 
to pay in the form of a bond of the United States, and upon this 
deposit a note is issued that the Government is bound to redeem? 
Thus, what is proposed involves no new principle and no depart- 
ure from what is now the settled policy of the Government. 

Is this principle an unsound one? It originated in this 
country in time of great financial distress, and proved so 
successful that it has been amplified and enlarged contin- 
ually. Our Government now does directly what England and 
France do indirectly. These Governments have created great 
fiseal agencies called banks, to perform the financial work 
of the Government, making them the custodian of their 
reserves and the agency through which Government payments 
are made. We do this directly through the agency of our 
own Treasurer and Assistant-Treasurers in every principal city 
of the United States. If we shall issue gold certificates on the 
demand of the holder of gold in exchange for his deposit, we will 
do just what the Bank of England does now, except it is not pro- 
posed to make these certificates a legal tender, as the Bank of 
England note is a legal tender everywhere except at the bank. 
This proposed experiment, therefore, is not new. It is sustained 
by the experience of the greatest commercial nation for forty 
years, and he would be a bold man indeed that would propose in 
the British Parliament or to the English people the abolition of 
the Bank of England as re-organized in 1844. Then the issue 
department and the bank department proper were separated, and 
there is no reason why the issue department might not as well be 
in Picadilly as in Threadneedle street. The issue department is 
wholly separated from the banking department. These issues 
are limited to £15,000,000 on Government credit, and pound for 
pound of coin and bullion in their vaults. Our greenbacks are 
issued not only on Government credit, but also upon ample coin 
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reserve, which should be maintained. The issue of certificates 
would be only for coin deposited. That we have the power to do 
this cannot be questioned. We have already issued and redeemed, 
from time to time, nearly one billion of such certificates without 
the suggestion of want of power. Under section 5193 of the 
Revised Statutes, the Treasury has had outstanding at one time as 
high as $59,000,000, and now has about $11,000,000 certificates 
issued by the Treasurer upon deposit of greenbacks. Yet when 
it is suggested that any holder be permitted to deposit gold and 
receive certificates, it is suddenly discovered that the Treasury is 
to be turned into a bank of issue. Lastly, will there be an infla- 
tion of paper money by this method? Excessive issues of paper 
money rarely take place if the paper in circulation is, at the will 
of the holder, always actually convertible into coin. The constant 
return to the issuer for coin is a sure guaranty against excessive 
issues. Such issues follow a credit circulation. It is now gen- 
erally conceded, from actual experience, that paper money actually 
convertible cannot be issued to excess; paper inflation takes 
place when issued in excess of coin to redeem, viz., under sus- 
pension of specie payments. But the proposed certificates are 
not paper money in any sense; they are not even promises to pay; 
they merely certify to the fact that there lies in the vaults of the 
Treasury so much coin. If the coin is needed for any purpose, 
the certificate is surrendered, and the coin goes out. So that 
under it there can be no excessive issues. The process is self- 
regulating and depending wholly upon the uses for coin at home 
and abroad. Credits are enlarged, prices advanced, and commer- 
cial crises follow the excessive issues of irredeemable paper and are 
not visible in the presence of a currency actually convertible into 
the precious metals at the will of the holder. As before stated, 
these certificates are only suggested as a means of supplying the 
deficiency created by the diminution of national-bank notes, and 
not intended to take their place permanently. 

If Congress would address itself now to the question of the 
proper method of making permanent our national banking 
system without the deposit of bonds to secure circulation, the 
gold certificates might be dispensed with, although I think it 
would be wise in any event to issue them. But, in the present 
state of public opinion, this will not be done. There is now 
hostility to the system itself, and the utility of national banks 
must be further discussed, and the system must be definitely 
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approved by the popular judgment. This, in my belief, will be 
accomplished at no distant day; but, while that discussion is going 
on, some perfectly safe and temporary measure must be devised, 
otherwise an unsafe and unwise measure will be adopted. Now 
the stockholders in national banks are individually liable for 
a sum equal to the stock held by each. This provision has 
proved to be a wise and salutary one for the creditors of the 
national banks. So that the percentage of loss to the creditors 
of these banks has been very small. This principle of individual 
liability should be enlarged, so that each stockholder in these 
banks shall be held liable, individually, for the redemption of 
the circulation of the bank in which he is a share-holder in case 
the assets of the bank shall prove insufficient for the redemption 
of its notes, the note-holder having the first lien on the assets. 
To a well-managed bank the individual liability clause would 
involve but little risk, and directors and stockholders would 
look carefully after the management, as, in many cases, they do 
not now. This could be made gradually applicable to all exist- 
ing banks, as they could surrender their bonds and go out of 
existence if they should not be willing to continue under such 
provision, or as their three and one-half per cents. are paid off 
they could exercise the option of individual liability. Such pro- 
vision would require care in the selection of original stockholders; 
their responsibility could be attested by the district or circuit 
judges of the United States courts, as they now attest the responsi- 
bility of sureties on bonds executed to the United States, and would 
be carefully scrutinized by the Comptroller of the Currency. It will 
be said that banks would not be organized under such provision. 
There probably would be difficulty in the beginning; but, after a 
time, I have no doubt, such banks would be organized’ in every 
part of our country, even with stringent regulations in this 
regard. This has been for more than fifty years the strength of 
the Seotch system. There, except in the case of two banks hav- 
ing special privileges, every bank is a partnership, and every 
stockholder is individually liable for every debt of the bank, the 
circulating notes having a preferred lien upon the assets of the 
bank. So that the notes of a broken bank in Scotland have been 
taken as freely as those of a solvent bank; indeed, there have 
been only four considerable failures among the joint-stock banks 
in Scotland within one hundred and fifty years, and these failures 
were attended with little or no loss to the public, but only to the 
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share-holders or partners. If the system should be thus modified 
and remain free, some careful limitation should be had as to the 
amount of notes to be issued with respect to the capital of the 
bank. Notes should not be authorized or allowed beyond one- 
half of the capital, unless dollar for dollar of coin be deposited, 
and a tax of one per cent. for the privilege should be charged. 
It is not possible to enumerate all the provisions that should be 
made to secure immediate convertibility into coin, not only at 
the counter of the bank, but also at some one or more central 
agencies for redemption, as well as to secure to note-holders 
absolute redemption in ease of failure of the bank. If some safe 
scheme of this character cannot be devised, I do not see how the 
national banking system is to be perpetuated. It will not do to 
authorize State or municipal stock to be held for security of 
circulation, nor will real estate security do. Safety lies in 
requiring the banks to transact a commercial business only. I 
can see no possible objection to modifying our present system 
upon these views, expressed in a general way. But no measure 
of this character is likely to become a law until the whole ques- 
tion of the continuation of this system is brought directly before 
the people in contrast with the other proposed devices. 

In the brief space allotted me, I have only opportunity of 
stating, not arguing, the questions involved. But I have endeav- 
ored to call especial attention to three things, namely : 

First. That our present national-bank currency is adapted to 
our wants. 

Second. That the system must be materially modified, or it will 
die presently by virtue of the payment of the public debt. 

Third. That its circulation will gradually diminish, and that 
we will have a substitute for it; and I have endeavored to suggest 
a safe substitute for the vacuum thus to be created, until time 
shall be given to remodel our national banking system on a 
sound basis of convertibility and security, by the substitution 
of individual liability of stockholders to secure the circulation, at 
least, in lieu of the security now held by the Government. I need 
not add, what is so well known from experience, that bank cireu- 
lation of some character will exist, and that it will be good or bad 
as Congress provides. Banks always have, and will serve, a most 
useful local purpose in making exchanges; they receive the idle 
money on deposit and lend on ample security the surplus beyond 
the average required for daily payments, and thus form a connect- 
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ing link in the chain between the active operator and the quiet 
capitalist. They become the debtor of the capitalist and the 
ereditor of the active producer and manufacturer, and are thus 
necessary to every community; they can add to that usefulness 
if they have Government sanction, and at the same time can 
furnish to the people a sound convertible currency, of practically 
uniform value throughout the United States; and the present 
system, modified as I have suggested, will best secure this end. 
W. B. ALLISON. 
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“All is proper to be expressed, provided our aim is only high enough.” 
—J. F. Millet, 


SHALL the mention of such topics as I have briefly but 
plainly and resolutely broached in the “Children of Adam” 
section of “Leaves of Grass” be admitted in poetry and liter- 
ature? Ought not the innovation to be put down by opinion 
and criticism? and, if those fail, by the district attorney? 
True, I could not construct a poem which declaredly took, as 
never before, the complete human identity, physical, moral, 
emotional, and intellectual (giving precedence and compass in 
a certain sense to the first), nor fulfill that bona fide candor and 
entirety of treatment which was a part of my purpose, without 
comprehending this section also. But I would intrench myself 
more deeply and widely than that. And while I do not ask 
any man to indorse my theory, I confess myself anxious that 
what I sought to write and express, and the ground I built 
on, shall be at least partially understood from its own platform. 
The best way seems to me to confront the question with entire 
frankness. 

There are, generally speaking, two points of view, two con- 
ditions of the world’s attitude toward these matters: the first, 
the conventional one of good folks and good print everywhere, 
repressing any direct statement of them, and making allusions 
only at second or third hand (as the Greeks did of death, which, 
in Hellenic social culture, was not mentioned point blank, but 
by euphemisms). In the civilization of to-day, this condition— 
without stopping to elaborate the arguments and facts, which 
are many and varied and perplexing—has led to states of 
ignorance, repressal, and covered-over disease and depletion, 
forming certainly a main factor in the world’s woe. A non- 
scientific, non-esthetic, and eminently non-religious condition, 
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bequeathed to us from the past (its origins diverse, one of them 
the far-back lessons of benevolent and wise men to restrain the 
prevalent coarseness and animality of the tribal ages, with 
Puritanism, or perhaps Protestantism itself for another, and 
still another specified in the latter part of this memorandum), to 
it is probably due most of the ill births, inefficient maturity, snick- 
ering pruriency, and of that human pathologic evil and morbidity 
which is, in my opinion, the keel and reason-why of every evil 
and morbidity. Its scent, as of something sneaking, furtive, 
mephitic, seems to lingeringly pervade all modern literature, 
conversation, and manners. 

The second point of view, and by far the largest—as the 
world in working-day dress vastly exceeds the world in parlor 
toilette—is the one of common life, from the oldest times down, 
and especially in England (see the earlier chapters of “ Taine’s 
English Literature,” and see Shakespeare almost anywhere), and 
which our age to-day inherits from riant stock, in the wit, or 
what passes for wit, of masculine circles, and in erotic stories 
and talk, to excite, express, and dwell on, that merely sensual 
voluptuousness which, according to Victor Hugo, is the most 
universal trait of all ages, all lands. This second condition, 
however bad, is at any rate like a disease which comes to the 
surface, and therefore less dangerous than a concealed one. 

The time seems to me to have arrived, and America to be the 
place, for a new departure—a third point of view. The same 
freedom and faith and earnestness which, after centuries of 
denial, struggle, repression, and martyrdom, the present day 
brings to the treatment of politics and religion, must work out a 
plan and standard on this subject, not so much for what is called 
society, as for thoughtfulest men and women, and thoughtfulest 
literature. The same spirit that marks the physiological author 
and demonstrator on these topics in his important field I have 
thought necessary to be exemplified, for once, in another cer- 
tainly not less important field. 

In the present memorandum I only venture to indicate that 
plan and view—decided upon more than twenty years ago for 
my own literary action, and formulated tangibly in my printed 
poems (as Bacon says an abstract thought or theory is of no 
moment unless it leads to a deed or work done, exemplifying it 
in the concrete)—that the sexual passion in itself, while normal 
and unperverted, is inherently legitimate, creditable, not neces- 
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sarily an improper theme for poet, as confessedly not for scien- 
tist— that, with reference to the whole construction, organism, 
and intentions of “Leaves of Grass,” anything short of confront- 
ing that theme, and making myself clear upon it, as the inclosing 
basis of everything (as the sanity of everything was to be the 
atmosphere of the poems), I should beg the question in its most 
momentous aspect, and the superstructure that followed, preten- 
sive as it might assume to be, would all rest on a poor founda- 
tion, or no foundation at all. In short, as the assumption of the 
sanity of birth, Nature, and humanity is the key to any true 
theory of life and the universe—at any rate, the only theory out 
of which I wrote—it is, and must inevitably be, the only key to 
“ Leaves of Grass,” and every part of it. 

That (and not a vain consistency or weak pride, as a late 
“Springfield Republican” charges) is the reason that I have 
stood out for these particular verses uncompromisingly for over 
twenty years, and maintain them to this day. That is what I 
felt in my inmost brain and heart when I only answered Emer- 
son’s vehement arguments with silence, under the old elms of 
Boston Common. 

Indeed, might not every physiologist and every good physi- 
cian pray for the redeeming of this subject from its hitherto 
relegation to the tongues and pens of blackguards, and boldly 
putting it for once at least, if no more, in the demesne of poetry 
and sanity—as something not in itself gross or impure, but 
entirely consistent with highest manhood and womanhood, and 
indispensable to both? Might not only every wife and every 
mother—not only every babe that comes into the world, if that 
were possible—not only all marriage, the foundation and sine 
qua non of the civilized state—bless and thank the showing, or 
taking for granted, that motherhood, fatherhood, sexuality, and 
all that belongs to them, can be asserted, where it comes to 
question, openly, joyously, proudly, “ without shame or the need 
of shame,” from the highest artistic and sociologic considerations 
—but, with reverence be it written, on such attempt to justify 
the base and start of the whole divine scheme in humanity, 
might not the Creative Power itself deign a smile of approval? 

To the movement for the eligibility and entrance of women 
amid new spheres of business, polities, and the suffrage, the cur- 
rent, prurient, conventional treatment of sex is the main formid- 
able obstacle. The rising tide of “woman’s rights,” swelling, and 
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every year advancing farther and farther, recoils from it with 
dismay. There will in my opinion be no general progress in 
such eligibility till a sensible, philosophic, democratic method is 
substituted. 

The whole question — which strikes far, very far, deeper than 
most people have supposed (and doubtless, too, something is to 
be said on all sides), is peculiarly an important one in art—is 
first an ethic, and then still more an esthetic, one. I condense 
from a paper read not long since at Cheltenham, England, before 
the “Social Science Congress,” to the Art Department, by P. H. 
Rathbone, of Liverpool, on the “ Undraped Figure in Art,” and 
the discussion that followed : 


‘** When coward Europe suffered the unclean Turk to soil the sacred shores 
of Greece by his polluting presence, civilization and morality received a blow 
from which they have never entirely recovered, and the trail of the serpent has 
been over European art and European society ever since. The Turk regarded 
and regards women as animals without soul, toys to be played with or broken 
at pleasure, and to be hidden, partly from shame, but chiefly for the purpose 
of stimulating exhausted passion. Such is the unholy origin of the objection 
to the nude as a fit subject for art; it is purely Asiatic, and though not intro- 
duced for the first time in the fifteenth century, is yet to be traced to the 
source of all impurity—the East. Although the source of the prejudice is 
thoroughly unhealthy and impure, yet it is now shared by many pure-minded 
and honest, if somewhat uneducated, people. But I am prepared to maintain 
that it is necessary for the future of English art and of English morality that 
the right of the nude to a place in our galleries should be boldly asserted ; it 
must, however, be the nude as represented by thoroughly trained artists, and 
with a pure and noble ethic purpose. The human form, male and female, is 
the type and standard of all beauty of form and proportion, and it is necessary 
to be thoroughly familiar with it in order safely to judge of all beauty 
which consists of form and proportion. To women it is most necessary that 
they should become thoroughly imbued with the knowledge of the ideal 
female form, in order that they should recognize the perfection of it at once, 
and without effort, and so far as possible avoid deviations from the ideal. 
Had this been the case in times past, we should not have had to deplore the 
distortions effected by tight lacing, which destroyed the figure and ruined 
the health of so many of the last generation. Nor should we have had the 
scandalous dresses alike of society and the stage. The extreme develop- 
ment of the low dresses which obtained some years ago, when the stays 
crushed up the breasts into suggestive prominence, would surely have been 
checked had the eye of the public been properly educated by familiarity with 
the exquisite beauty of line of a well-shaped bust. I might show) w 
thorough acquaintance with the ideal nude foot would probably have much 
modified the foot-torturing boots and high heels, which wring the foot out of 
all beauty of line, and throw the body forward into an awkward and ungainly 
attitude. 
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‘“<¢It is argued that the effect of nude representation of women upon young 
men is unwholesome, but it would not be so if such works were admitted 
without question into our galleries, and became thoroughly familiar to them. 
On the contrary, it would do much to clear away from healthy-hearted lads 
one of their sorest trials—that prurient curiosity which is bred of prudish 
concealment. Where there is mystery there is the suggestion of evil, and t 
go to a theater, where you have only to look at the stalls to see one-half of the 
female form, and to the stage to see the other half undraped, is far more preg- 
nant with evil imaginings than the least objectionable of totally undraped fig- 
ures. In French art there have been questionable nude figures exhibited ; 
but the fault was not that they were nude, but that they were the portraits of 
ugly , immodest women.’ 

‘‘Some discussion followed. There was a general concurrence in the 
principle contended for by the reader of the paper. Sir Walter Stirling main- 
tained that the perfect male figure, rather than the female, was the model of 
beauty. After a few remarks from Rev. Mr. Roberts and Colonel Oldfield, 
the Chairman regretted that no opponent of nude figures had taken part in the 
discussion. He agreed with Sir Walter Stirling as to the male figure being 
the most perfect model of proportion. He joined in defending the exhibition 
of nude figures, but thought considerable supervision should be exercised over 
such exhibitions.” 


No, it is not the picture or nude statue or text, with clear 
aim, that is indecent; it is the beholder’s own thought, inference, 
distorted construction. True modesty is one of the most precious 
of attributes, even virtues, but in nothing is there more pretense, 
more falsity, than the needless assumption of it. Through pre- 
cept and consciousness, man has long enough realized how bad 
he is. I would not so much disturb or demolish that conviction, 
only to resume and keep unerringly with it the spinal meaning 
of the Seriptural text, God overlooked all that He had made 
(including the apex of the whole,— humanity,— with its elements, 
passions, appetites), and pronounced it very good. 

Does not anything short of that third point of view, when 
you come to think of it profoundly and with amplitude, impugn 
Creation from the outset? In fact, however overlaid or un- 
aware of itself, does not the conviction involved in it perennially 
exist at the center of all society, and of the sexes, and of mar- 
riage? Is it not really an intuition of the human race? For, 
old as the world is, and beyond statement as are the countless 
and splendid results of its culture and evolution, perhaps the 
best and earliest and purest intuitions of the human race have 
yet to be developed. 

Watt WuHitTMaN, 





ANDOVER AND CREED-SUBSCRIPTION. 


THERE has suddenly sprung up, about the most famous theo- 
logical seminary in the land, a controversy which promises to be 
more profitable than theological controversies have sometimes 
been. Across the sea the general subject of it has been much 
discussed in Parliament, and at the hustings, and through the 
press, until the title “ Subscription” has come to designate a con- 
siderable department of literature. In America, too, there has 
been, here and there, disputation over it; for the subject, in its 
nature, is fruitful of dissensions. But there seems to be good 
promise now of a debate which (to use our favorite American 
loeution) shall “amount to something” toward a settlement of 
the questions, legal, moral, and prudential, which the mention of 
the word awakens. 

It is natural enough, and in some respects creditable enough, 
to the orthodox Congregationalists of America, that this debate 
concerning subscription in a great theological school should have 
arisen in the midst of that very honorable communion of Christ- 
ian churches. To begin with, among all the religious sects of 
this country they have been the foremost in theological as in all 
other education. The Protestant sects, like the orders of the 
Roman Catholic regular elergy, have each its specialty in opera- 
tion, in which it leads the rest. As the Unitarians in elegant 
literature and social reform, the Baptists and Methodists in 
popular preaching and pioneering, the Episcopalians in parochial 
organization and the conduct of worship, so the Congregational- 
ists have been foremost in two specialties: religious journalism 
and collegiate and theological education. The great colleges of 
the country, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and others, have, in sin- 
gularly large proportion, been founded or manned by them; and 
the earliest of American theological seminaries, Andover, the 
work of their hands, has been the model of the multitude of 
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other seminaries, “and the deviations from the original type 
have been comparatively few.” 

But the sect so honorably distinguished as a leader in the 
highest education has another distinction of a different sort. It 
is implicated, beyond other sects, in the worst abuses of “sub- 
scription.” Other communions provide that persons proposed for 
offices of teaching and government shall be required to give as- 
sent to doctrinal standards. The Congregationalists make no 
such demand of their clergy; but by ar abhorrent and demoral- 
izing practice they exact it of children and novices, as the con- 
dition of communion in the church. The origin of this miserable 
and mischievous usage is easily traceable. It had its rise ina 
false theological dogma, now generally abandoned except in the 
Roman Church, that faith, the condition of salvation and there- 
fore of Christian fellowship, consists in an intellectual assent to 
propositions, rather than in a willing trust on aperson. Natural- 
ly, among those holding this view, a candidate for fellowship would 
be questioned on his doctrinal views—the weak in faith received to 
doubtful disputations. Naturally also (since mankind generally 
are not original thinkers), the answers to such questioning would, 
by and by, with the aid of the pastor, fall into a general uniform- 
ity, and at last the form of dogmatic statement which many suc- 
cessive applicants had freely accepted grew, without anybody’s 
meaning it, into the church-creed which subsequent applicants 
were required to accept. So this offspring of a theological false- 
hood survives as an institution after its mother-falsehood is dead 
and buried. And so, withal, the oddest anomaly in church history 
is explained—that one of the sects which have set themselves 
most resolutely and on principle against the use of precom- 
posed forms in prayer is found to be saddled with the tradition 
of such forms just where they are most irrational and intoler- 
able, to wit, in the enforced expression of personal opinions.* 


* The opposition of the Puritan and Presbyterian churches to liturgical forms 
was once founded on a principle—a very absurd one, to be sure, but still a 
principl$: that to introduce any human composition into public worship was 
an act of idolatry—a breach of the Second Commandment. Hence, Rouse’s 
Psalms, and Ainsworth’s Psalms, and the Bay Psalm Book, ‘ worst of many 
bad,” not to mention some one’s version of the Acts of the Apostles into com- 
mon meter—all contrived so that our fathers, by singing the actual words of 
inspiration, might escape the eternal pains reserved for the idolator who read 
his prayers out of a book. This principle went overboard in the tempestuous 
agitation, a hundred years ago, which attended the introduction of Watts’s 
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Surely a worse abuse of the policy of enforced subscription is 
hardly to be found, even in the history of the English universi- 
ties. The expression of Lord Brougham is not too strong for 
it— “a man-trap for tender consciences.” 

When we come to creed-subscription as one of the conditions 
of the tenure of a theological professorship, the matter is on a 
different footing. Whether the requirement of a creed-subscrip- 
tion is good for anything, anyhow or anywhere, may be a doubt- 
ful question. But there can be no doubt at all that, if it has any 
fit place in the social system, that place is in connection with a 
chair of theology. In that place it is a violation of no man’s 
conscience, for it is no man’s inalienable duty to be, for example, 
Abbott professor at Andover; and there is no incongruity when 
trustees, about to employ a teacher of dogma, ascertain from him 
that the dogmas he will teach are what they ought to be. And 
how plausible the notion that the readiest and surest way of 
ascertaining this is to tender him a full statement of the doctrines 
they require to be taught, and ask his assent to it! 

This method is now on trial before the American public in the 
ease of the Rev. Newman Smyth, professor-elect to the Abbott 
chair of Dogmatics in Andover Seminary. Our concern with 
this particular case is only in its bearing on the general question 
of creed-subscription. 

Mr. Smyth is a pastor and theological author of repute, the 
titles of whose works * indicate the school of “liberal orthodoxy” 
to which he belongs. He has been elected to the Abbott profess- 
orship by the trustees of that foundation, and his election has 
been informally, but not yet officially, confirmed by the “ visitors,” 
who have right of veto on the appointment. Both election and 





Hymns. Since then, the Puritan and Presbyterian opposition to fixed forms 
of prayer has been the merest matter of traditionary prejudice—a conclu- 
sion without any major premise. But what would not have been the horror of 
the fathers who stood out so piously against ‘‘man-made hymns,” if it had 
been deliberately proposed to enforce on tender consciences a man-made 
creed, under penalty of excommunication! 

It may be thought that, in speaking of imposing a creed on the common 
worshiper as a characteristic of Congregational churches, I have forgotten the 
use of the early creeds, Apostolic and Nicene, in common worship. But the 
ancient creeds are not codifications of dogma, but utterances of personal 
trust. They do not say “You believe that,” but ‘I believe in.” 

* “The Religious Feeling: A Study for Faith”; “Old Faiths in New Light ” ; 
“The Orthodoxy of To-day.” 
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confirmation were made in view of a nomination invited from 
the active faculty of the institution. Proceedings have been 
stayed in consequence of a somewhat clamorous newspaper pro- 
test, coming from persons having no official responsibility in the 
ease, that Mr. Smyth’s published opinions are inconsistent with 
the minute creed of “the Associate Founders,” which he signifies 
his readiness to subscribe, and which the three bodies of compe- 
tent theologians which we have named declare, after personal 
conference with the candidate, that they believe he can subscribe 
with a good conscience. The latest phase of the affair is that the 
Board of Visitors, overawed, apparently, by the newspaper dem- 
onstrations, have remitted the question of the election to the 
reconsideration of the trustees.* 

First. The most obvious fact in the whole affair is this: that 
no one of the parties concerned in it, officially or unofficially, 
places the slightest value on the mere fact of subscription to the 
prescribed creed. Neither the faculty that nominated, nor the 
trustees who elected, nor the visitors who approved, nor the can- 
didate who submitted to be successively eatechized, nor the news- 
paper which “pitched in,” nor the e ritieal publie looking on, has 
any confidence whatever in the subscription, joined to however 
irreproachabile a character for intelligence and sincerity, as giving 
a guaranty of the candidate’s conformity to the creed subscribed. 
It does not oceur to the candidate “sat upon” in these successive 
inquisitions to say, “Gentlemen, I have stated my views to you 
in the language of your printed creed; if you have not confidence 
in my intelligence and integrity in making this statement, you 
had better find some one for your professor in whom you do have 
confidence.” If he had said so, official boards, and able editor, 
and eritical publie looking on, would all as one man have agreed 
that it was highly preposterous. On the other hand, supposing 
that, after thorough personal acquaintance and inquiry, the triple 
board, the anxious newspaper, and the general public were of one 
accord that Mr. Smyth was the typical Hopkinsian delineated in 
the creed of the Abbott foundation, and supposing that being 


* Since this article went to the printer, it is announced that the Visitors 
have vetoed the election of Mr. Smyth, alleging reasons that involve no ques- 
tion of the candidate’s sincerity or intelligence in subscription. Thus they 
have neatly evaded the main question, and discharged the case from their 
little tribunal. But it is needless to say that this dexterous procedure does 
not remove the case from the forum publicum before which it was pending. 
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bidden to the chair of dogmaties at Andover he should say, “I 
scruple some of the expressions of that creed,” or “I will freely 
tell you my views in my own language, but I am nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri, and least of all can I subscribe that docu- 
ment as the expression of my views, when it is tendered to me as 
the condition of a position and a salary”; in this case, would it 
not be the universal reply, “Now more than ever we know that 
you are the man whom we want, and whom the founder of the 
chair would have wanted, for Abbott professor”? In short, has 
the enforced subscription any practical effect whatever, unless 
haply sometimes to exclude from the Abbott professorship a man 
of too scrupulous conscience or of too nice a self-respect? To 
sum up this argument in another form, personal examination by 
the boards of trust, with reference to the creed of the foundation, 
is sufficient without subscription; subscription is inadequate 
without personal examination; what, then, is the subscription 
wood for? 

Second. If there is perplexity in any mind in view of the 
general disrespect entertained as to the value of this creed- 
subscription, it may easily be cleared up by a slight study of the 
casuistry of the subject, as it has been expounded by those most 
personally interested in it. Professor Phelps, now emeritus of 
the department of rhetoric, a man profoundly and justly 
respected, published, four years ago, in the “ Congregationalist ” 
newspaper, two articles on “The Rights of Believers in Ancient 
Creeds,” which were more properly on the rights of subscribers 
to such creeds. The rights, as he enumerates them, are: 1, the 
right to a recognition of the inevitable changes which time 
brings about in the meaning of language; 2, the right to inter- 
pret a creed in part by the history of its formation ; 3, the right 
to recognize and reason from well-known compromises contained 
in the creed ; 4, the right to one’s own method of reconciling the 
contradictions of a creed ; 5, the right, within certain limits, to a 
help which may be ealled the logic of the drift of a creed ; 6, the 
right to subseribe the creed as a whole, without being held to 
indorsement of its every detail; 7, not the right to mutilate by 
his interpretation a certain system of truth which all the great 
historic confessions affirm. It seems strange that so clear a 
writer should not have set far above and before all these rights 
of a man subseribing a creed as the condition of holding a place, 
the splendid and inalienable right to let the creed alone and lose 
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the place, and should not have seen that these rights which he 
reserves being conceded (in the application of which each sub- 
seriber is to judge for himself), the fact of subscription is dis- 
charged of all significance, except as it signifies the candidate’s 
sincere desire to take the place if he can get it. 

Third. But the futility of enforced subscription to secure con- 
formity of opinion to the standard of a creed has been so 
abundantly demonstrated in British history that it seems ridicu- 
lously unnecessary to have repeated the experiment in America. 
It is one of the most pitiable things in the history of human 
nature to take up the old volumes of “ The Quarterly,” and read 
the grave arguments of English clergymen for the expediency 
and importance of requiring all college boys at their matricula- 
tion solemnly to declare their belief of thirty-nine articles of 
theology, which in most cases they did not believe and in some 
eases they distinctly disbelieved ; and to enforce this requirement 
by a bribe of immense social, political, and pecuniary value. It 
was a natural sequence of the moral confusion and corruption 
thus produced, when one of the foremost scholars and most genu- 
ine saints of the English Church wrote the famous Oxford tract 
which urged upon hesitating consciences the policy of signing 
articles which they detested, “‘in a non-natural sense” ; and when 
the same man, in his venerable age and ripened erudition, pub- 
lished the “ Eirenicon,” which labored to show that every article 
of the thirty-nine (those “forty stripes save one,” as they were 
wont to be called by the school of his econdisciples, who neverthe- 
less signed them as one man) was capable of being construed in 
consistency with the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
they were drawn with the avowed purpose of contradicting. If 
the exacting of doctrinal subscriptions has not resulted in 
America in just so wide-spread a corrupting of the conscience and 
the sense of honor, it is because it has been practiced on a less 
extensive scale, and enforced with less weighty sanctions of 
reward and penalty, and not because human nature among us 
is of a finer quality, nor because the offer of valuable considera- 
tion to a man on condition of his stating his opinions in a certain 
form has lost, in this climate, the power of tempting him to 
tamper with his absolute sincerity. 

The arguments urged against the strict construction of the 
Andover creed, and the requirement of adhesion to it in its 
literal sense, are to a large extent arguments ab inconvenientia ; 
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and in their poor way they are very strong. “ No institution is 
under obligation to suicide.” The rigorous enforcement of the 
creed in its literal sense “ would absolutely prevent the mainte- 
nance of any trust reposing on a creed.” So say the acting 
faculty in a public manifesto. The throwing of such weighty 
considerations of expediency into the balance, when a question 
of simple right or wrong, truth or falsehood, is under considera- 
tion—the question, Ought I, or Ought he, to say, in a certain form 
of words, I believe thus and so—is worse than irrelevant. The 
implied proposition that the vital interests of an institution may 
properly influence an honest man in the statements of his relig- 
ious belief is, to say the least, not conceived in the spirit of 
martyrdom. The accumulation of precedents to show how many 
pious and excellent people have acted on this principle is abso- 
lutely nothing at all to the purpose. 

The Andover discussion ought to give some help in defining 
the best methods and terms of charitable foundation. The his- 
tory of Christendom is full enough of instances of successful and 
unsuccessful charities, of wise and of impracticable provisions in 
deeds and wills, to afford needed instruction to the many who 
would be glad to give if they could be sure of giving effectively, 
and who would gladly learn from collective experience. Already 
two points are clearly illustrated in the course of the debate: 

1. No founder wishing to limit his bounty by dogmatic 
conditions can hope to provide except for past and current ques- 
tions of doctrinal difference. The use of the fund with reference 
to questions arising in the future will inevitably have to be 
determined by the discretion of the trustees for the time being. 
On those questions, when they arise, the doctrinal test will be 
found either to be dumb or to give an uncertain sound. Professor 
Robertson Smith, enunciating critical sentiments which are 
agitating all Scotland, as if the foundations were destroyed, 
seems to have been successful in demonstrating that there is 
nothing in all the voluminous standards of his church to hinder 
his holding and teaching these sentiments. In like manner, 
the minute and diplomatic creed of Andover deals mainly with 
questions that have ceased to occupy the minds of ordinary theo- 
logians, and fails to exclude from the faculty of that institution 
the holders of tenets which would have more vexed the righteous 
soul of Samuel Abbott and his associates than many of the 
heresies which they denounced by name. They debarred Uni- 
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tarians from the enjoyment of their bounty; but did not foresee 
the day when the reverence of Unitarians would be shocked by 
the audacious utterances of Theodore Parker, and the not 
much later day when some of these utterances would be freely 
entertained in circles indubitably orthodox. Founders of chairs 
of doctrinal teaching should make up their minds to such possi- 
bilities, and ask themselves to what extent they are willing to 
rely on the discretion of the unknown successors of their chosen 
trustees, for that is the only thing that they have to rely on for 
the contingencies of future variations of theological opinion. 

2. A founder wishing to condition his bounty on adhesion 
to a definite creed ought, for every reason, to make his choice 
as to whether he will content himself with the subscription of 
the candidate, or whether, instead, he will make his trustees the 
judges of the candidate’s doctrinal agreement with the creed. 
Both conditions at once he ought not to exact. There is no 
decency in first requiring the candidate’s consent to the creed, 
and then inviting a body of men to say whether his assent is 
unintelligent or dishonest. A man with a certain measure of 
self-respect, who by the terms of some ancient deed of trust, and 
the act of trustees under it, is exposed to such a two-fold test, 
may well be justified in saying to the trustees: “Which of us is to 
be the responsible judge in this matter, you or I? If I, then 
my declaration on the subject must be final. I cannot consent 
to give out the sincerity and competency of my solemn assertion 
to be a matter of debate among you. If, on the other hand, you 
are the responsible judges of the correspondence between my 
opinions and the terms of your standard, don’t ask me to pro- 
nounce on the question. You know my opinions from my pub- 
lished works. If you want further information on any point, 
ask me for it. But don’t ask my consent while reserving to 
yourselves the right of giving the lie to it.” In fact, to some 
persons it would not seem like any very exorbitant assertion of 
one’s self-respect and personal dignity to answer all invitations 
to “ qualify” for a desirable office by subscribing another man’s 
statement of opinions, with saying: “In other circumstances, I 
should have been free to give you my unreserved judgment on 
this or any other summary of theology; but when you tender it 
to me for my signature, with the offer of an honorable office and 
a salary and a house in case of compliance, it is out of the ques- 
tion for me to give you any answer whatever.” 
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The wrong of establishing by deed of trust the double criter- 
ion of a man’s doctrinal fitness for an endowed office, first in his 
own assent to a dogmatic standard, and then in the judgment of 
another party on the validity of his assent, is often illustrated, in 
ecclesiastical events, by the gratuitous reproaches which it pro- 
vokes upon characters that are justly above reproach. The 
Abbott professor, sworn into office upon a statement of opinions 
made out for him by another hand, is constituted an ez-officio butt 
of evil suspicions and imputations. And human nature being 
what it is, he is an exceptional man if he do not vindicate his 
orthodoxy and sincerity by imputations in turn upon the ortho- 
doxy and sincerity of others. The Swiss Reformers, being sore 
beset with charges of heresy against themselves, counseled 
extreme measures against Michael Servetus for heresy, as the 
readiest and most effective vindication of themselves in the eyes 
of Europe; and Servetus, though strongly objecting himself to 
be roasted at a slow fire, redeemed himself from the charge of 
laxity by protesting that no mercy ought to be shown to such 
scum of the earth as Bolsec. The working of this principle of 
human nature would give to us an infinite series of Abbott pro- 
fessors, each regarded by his predecessor with painful misgivings, 
and incapable of looking on his successor’s subscribing and 
teaching without anxious solicitude. The clouds of suspicion of 
doctrinal unsoundness and unworthy subscription that hung 
round the early labors of Professor Woods had no tendency to 
withhold him in later years from expressing heart-broken regret 
at the aecession of Professor Park; and it is freely asserted of 
Professor Park that his own early experience has failed to satisfy 
him of the general principle that the serious disapproval of one’s 
predecessor is no disqualification for the Abbott professorship. 
Why should it be thought needful to aggravate the abundantly 
sufficient acrimony of theological debate by importing into it a 
personal quality, through the provision that the person having the 
gravest personal interests in a favorable conclusion should be 
called on to pronounce, himself, on the question of his own doce- 
trinal qualifications for an office of very high honor and of some 
emolument ? 

This article has been devoted much more to the general sub- 
ject of creed-subscription than to the particular case of the An- 
dover professorship and Mr. Newman Smyth. And yet it is not 
intended thereby to disparage the importance of this case. The 
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Theological Seminary at Andover, by its illustrious history and 
its wide influence, ranks with the foremost centers of education 
in the world. The chair of the Abbott professorship is a throne 
of authority and influence for any man who is capable of filling 
it. It is my strong impression (let it go for what it is worth) that 
Mr. Smyth, as a large-minded, thoughtful theologian, an evan- 
gelical theologian, in both the real and the conventional sense of 
the word, holding fellowship alike with the present and the past, 
and looking with teachable mind into the future, and as an en- 
thusiast both for the discovery and for the teaching of theologi- 
eal truth, is exceptionally endowed with gifts that qualify him for 
such a place; so that if he were to be seated in it he would soon 
renew its ancient fame; that he would conciliate the transient 
animosities that have been raised against him, and win to him- 
self the gratitude of successive classes of men through whom his 
salutary and illuminating influence would go out into every part 
of the world, contributing everywhere to the spread of truth and 
the advancement of the Church of Christ. And in all the citations 
and allegations that have been made against him, I have been able 
to see no reason to doubt that with no more qualification or reser- 
vation than what is justified in the articles of the venerable Pro- 
fessor Phelps,—reserving the right to “a help which may be 
called the logic of the drift of a creed,” and the right to subscribe 
the creed as a whole without indorsing all its details,—he could 
signify his consent to the creed with as much propriety and fit- 
ness as his predecessors and associates in the faculty. But I also 
believe that if, carefully studying the seminary creed, and 
serutinizing the convictions of his own intellect, he should 
find occasion to say to the trustees of the seminary: “Gen- 
tlemen, I find in the ereed which you tender to my accept- 
ance one syllable which fails to correspond with the sincere 
conviction of my mind; and this being the case (with many 
thanks for your hints about ‘ helps from the logic of the drift of 
a creed,” and about one’s subscribing to the whole without 
indorsing the details), before I will write one letter of my name 
at the end of that document I will see your endowments perish 
with you”—he would do more for the Church of Christ in 
America, and for the advancement of the Kingdom of the Truth 
in all the world, than by a long life-time of suecessful theological 
lecturing. The country and the world are suffering far less for 
lack of expert theologues than for the lack of men so fanatical of 
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truth, that they will not swerve the statement of their convictions 
one hair’s-breadth to the right or to the left for all the treasures or 
honors in the gift of the corporation of Phillips Academy. Mr. 
Smyth, returning willingly and quietly thus to the patient labor 
of his Western parish, might teach more of Christian truth to the 
young men of this nation than Mr. Smyth acceding, by a slight 
compromise, to the dignities and the splendid opportunities of the 
Abbott chair. For he would hereby teach that despised and 
rejected tenet of the doctrine of Jesus Christ which the Andover 
faculty have stigmatized under the phrase “an obligation to 
suicide.” It is an essential part of the doctrine of him who bade 
his disciples “take up their cross and follow him.” Now, the 
cross he bade them take up was not a doctrine of atonement. 
It was a gallows. 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
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Ir would be impossible to treat this question fully within the 
necessarily restricted limits of a Review article. The salient 
considerations involved may be stated and very briefly exam- 
ined. This is what I propose to do in this paper. 

I shall set forth : 

First. The objections which have been urged against the 
Chinese as immigrants. 

Second. The measures needed to meet all just objections to 
their immigration. 

Third. The measures proposed in the recent treaty with China, 
and in legislation under that treaty, and the objections which 
may be urged against these measures, having regard to our 
domestic policy and interests, also to our commercial policy and 
interests. 

I. It is said that the Chinese in this country are not freemen, 
and that it is not just to our people to force upon them competi- 
tion with a servile class. 

It is clear that we should not tolerate a servile class among us. 
I contend, however, that Chinese labor, as it is seen in this country, 
is not servile. 

It is an admitted fact that no slave-holding, rightly so called, 
is known in China. It is an admitted fact that no Chinaman in 
this country has appealed to the courts to be freed from a con- 
dition of slavery. Under these circumstances, those who allege 
that Chinese labor is servile have fallen back upon the proposi- 
tion that the Chinese come to us under a contract system, which 
is a modified form of slavery. 

But of this there is no proof. If contracts are made, under 
which the lenders of money control laborers, there should be no 
difficulty in demonstrating the fact. In all the history of the 
anti-Chinese agitation, not one such contract has been produced, 
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saving only in the case of prostitutes, and no evidence has been 
given as of knowledge proving the fact. 

I do not speak of the Chinese in Peru or in Cuba, but of those 
in this country. In Peru and Cuba, contracts to labor may be 
enforced; they cannot be enforced in the United States. Many 
Chinese have been decoyed into contracts to labor in those coun- 
tries, but the fact that the contract system cannot be sustained at 
law among us offers a sufficient explanation of the other fact that 
it does not prevail among those who come to our shores. 

I do not assert that Chinese who are proposing to come to this 
country do not borrow money in China and agree to repay it out 
of their earnings here. This practice prevails among immigrants 
from all countries, but it does not create nor imply servile labor. 
It shows simply that a given person has the capacity to contract as 
a freeman, and that the lender expects his client to behave as an 
honest freeman should. 

As a matter of fact, evidence taken in California proves 
that the Chinese in this country are controlled by no masters. 
They take service when, where, and with whom they please. They 
leave service when it suits them to do so. They are almost as ex- 
acting in these respects as are the other laborers of the country. 

It is said again that they displace white laborers. 

The laboring man in the communities of the Pacific coast sees 
Chinamen at work all around him. He sees also, sometimes, if 
not often, white men who are not at work. It is natural for him 
to believe, under these circumstances, that the Chinese are getting 
the wages which white men would command if the Chinese were 
absent. He has found wages tending to fall, and it is natural for 
him to judge that this tendency results from the competition of 
Asiaties. This simple way of looking at the matter may be very 
incorrect, nevertheless. 

It is well known that wages are higher in California than else- 
where in America, and herein lies the proof that there has been 
no ruinous competition between the two races. An over-supply 
of labor causes low wages ; an inadequate supply may cause high 
wages. The laboring man may argue the case in whatever way 
and with whatever sincerity, but the facts decide the question. 

There are some directions ia which Chinese labor controls the 
market in California, but Chinamen have not displaced white men 
even in these directions. They make cigars. None to speak of 
were made in California until the Chinese took up the trade. 
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They make shoes. None were made before they began the business. 
They wash clothes. As a rule, it is the clothing of white mechanics 
and laborers and of their families. They do a great deal of the 
work of railroad-building and of reclaiming swamp lands. The 
supply of white laborers has been inadequate in both directions. 

It should be remembered, also, that the Chinese have made 
possible industries which could not have been undertaken in 
their absence, and which have given larger opportunities to our 
own people. We occupy the territory made available by the 
railroads which have been constructed with the assistance of 
Chinamen. We till the swamp lands reclaimed by them. We 
own the mills and larger factories in which they work, and the 
sum of the wages of our people who are employed is far away in 
excess of those of the Chinese operatives. 

That wages should tend to fall in California was to be 
expected. They were far higher than elsewhere in our country, 
and still are. The influx of population must necessarily work a 
change in this respect. But the white man of California is 
raised in the scale of industry by the presence of the Chinese, 
and he gets a larger wage to-day, probably, than he would if the 
Chinese were not present. At the same time the labors of the 
Chinese reduce the cost for him of all the necessaries of life. 

It is urged, further, that Chinamen send their wages out of. 
the country. 

The Chinaman wears good clothing and eats good food when 
he can afford to do so. He is not so far a slave to the habits of 
his ancestors as to wear a suit of cotton cloth and sandals of 
straw when he can do better, nor eat rice when a fuller diet is 
available. The conditions of climate and of labor among us are 
so far different from those in South China, that better clothes and 
better food become indispensable. As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese in California dress better than other laborers, and eat 
quite as good food. 

It follows that the Chinese, like most other people, live well 
up to their incomes. I do not believe that they are able to send 
out of the country more than ten per cent. of their wages. The 
advantage of the other ninety per centum remains with us. They 
create much wealth and carry away a small portion of it only. 

It is declared again that the Chinese are vicious. 

A great deal of confusion must exist in the minds of the 
people of the Eastern States in consequence of the contradictory 
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reports which come from California in regard to the Chinese. 
How, for instance, are we to reconcile the statement that they ~ 
are industrious and frugal with the allegation that they are 
vicious? People who are vicious are usually indolent and reck- 
less ; careless of themselves as they are careless of others. The 
industrious and frugal man is the reverse. Yet we hear the one 
statement as often as the other. It is because many believe that 
the Chinese are industrious and frugal in a remarkable degree, 
that they say their competition is to be dreaded. 

The truth lies between the extremes of opinion. There is 
industry and frugality among the Chinese; there is vice and 
destitution. They are not unlike the people of California in 
these respects, and not unlike the most favored of mankind. 

The statistics of the charitable and penal institutions of Cali- 
fornia bear out this statement. The Chinese scarcely enter our 
hospitals. They are not encouraged to do so, perhaps, and they 
have the not undesirable habit of caring for their own sick. 
Regard being had to their numbers and the disparity between 
the sexes, they do not exceed the whites in the prisons of the 
State. There would be fewer of them in prison if they were 
dealt with more liberally and justly. 

As a commentary upon the lack of care shown by the State in 
dealing with the Chinese, it should be known that there is not 
to-day one competent interpreter of Chinese in the permanent 
employment of the State, or of any town, city, or county in the 
State. No pains are taken to learn how far they may be trusted 
and none to secure their trust—to win them away from crime or 
to deal intelligently with crime when it occurs. 

A further and very positive declaration is that the Chinese 
will not assimilate with our people; that they do not care to 
become citizens; that they are not fit to become citizens; that 
our civilization makes no impress upon them; that they remain, 
and will remain forever, an alien and indigested element in our 
body politic. 

Perhaps no misstatement which has been put in circulation 
in regard to the much-abused Chinaman has been more often 
repeated or has found more ready acceptance than this; yet 
it is as unfounded as it would be to declare that one earth does 
not nourish him and us; one heaven does not overarch his 
race and ours. The Chinaman does assimilate with us when 
we allow him to do so. 
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I have not intended to cite evidence in this paper, but there is 
one bit of testimony before me which is so touching and so true 
that I quote it here, as it was read lately in the Senate of the 
United States. The writer is a lady resident in Connecticut. She 
Says : 


“Tt is seventeen years to-day since my brother, a young man of rare 
promise, laid down his life on a Southern battle-field in defense of human 
rights, and his blood cries out against those who are trying to make us 
believe that God and our fathers meant only black and white when they 
declared the nations of one blood. 

‘*Ten years ago we received into our household two Chinese lads, twelve 
years of age, who came from the middle or merchant class, and were members 
of the Chinese educational mission recently recalled. These boys, taken from 
heathen surroundings, were not only as intelligent, courteous, and refined as 
any youths in this Christian land, but they were exceptionally noble and highk- 
minded. During all these years they have grown into the heart of our family 
life, tender of our sick and aged, sorrowing with us over our dead, until they 
have become our own kindred; and the hopes and ambitions buried in our 
brother’s grave blossom anew as they live over his experiences in their college 
career. You can understand, then, how our hearts grow hot with indignation 
as we hear men who are not worthy to stand in their presence speak of our 
beloved brethren as belonging to an essentially and irreclaimably inferior 
race. Like the Jews of old who despised the Gentiles, these noble Senators 
will, some of them, see the despised Chinaman sitting with Abraham and 
Isaac, and themselves, the children of the kingdom, cast out.” 


Nearly twenty years of my life were spent in China. I ean- 
not recollect the moment during all those years when among the 
officials of the country, and among those people who had been 
educated more or less by contact with Western people, I had not 
friends with whom intercourse was a matter of satisfaction 
and pleasure. For general kindliness, the Chinese official is 
not inferior to any other class of officials. For earnestness of 
purpose and aspiration, the Chinaman who has become a prose- 
lyte to our religion, or has observed the progressive tendencies 
of our civilization, leaves nothing to be desired. If they pos- 
sessed less stability of character, were fickle and variable, if they 
would put on our garments, and conform toour own habits in mere 
externals, they would appear to the average observer in a more 
hopeful way; but this would not make them more worthy of 
esteem and confidence. 

If they do not assimilate,-in what do they not? It is admitted 
that they take up with our industries. It is admitted that they 
are keen merchants and traders. It is admitted that they learn 
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our language quickly. It is admitted that many join our 
churches. Their dress in our country is a mixture of their own 
and ours, they live in our kind of houses, they eat our food, they 
follow us, in fact, about as fast and as far as we allow them to 
follow. 

I have no patience with the statement that the Chinaman is 
a different sort of being from ourselves. I do not agree with 
Senator Miller when he says that one person like Washington 
or Newton, Franklin or Lincoln, has been of more service to 
humanity than all the Chinese who have lived and died in the 
lands of the Hoang-ho. Sir Frederick Bruce knew them, and 
said that the members of the cabinet of Peking were fit to be 
compared with those of any Western cabinet. What was the 
secret of the enthusiasm of Anson Burlingame? Why has Yung 
Wing been sought in all American society where he has been 
known? Why does the study of the literature of China fascinate 
all who enter upon it? Why has China had a settled govern- 
ment far longer than any other race or people ? 

There is merit in the Chinese stock, and those who do not see 
the fact do not know them or are blinded by prejudice. Having 
merit, they would become a valuable accession to our society if 
we would allow them. They were far away ahead of us in 
the arts and sciences, and in the refinements of life, a few 
generations ago. We must not claim that our stock is a bet- 
ter one now, unless we are prepared to admit that. theirs was a 
better one then. 

A further objection urged against the Chinese as immigrants 
is that they are likely to overwhelm us; that their numbers and 
necessities are great, and that they will fall upon our shores in 
such force as to take possession of all our employments, and leave 
us no room and breathing space. 

I should not like to see such a condition of things, but I am 
aware of no reason why it may be expected. If the history of 
their race gave one instance in which they have oceupied the 
territory of men of Caucasian origin, I might feel differently. 
So far are they from having done this that they have left intact 
the boundaries even of their Asiatic neighbors. They do not 
come among us in considerable numbers. In thirty years they 
have given to the Pacific coast less than one hundred thousand 
people, while we of the Eastern States and of Europe have 


poured in there at least one million. They do not hold their 
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ratio in the population, but are becoming less numerous in 
relation to the whole. 

It will be time enough to deal with this danger when it arrives. 
To-day it is not a danger at all. An Eastern man may smile at 
the fears of Californians when he sees eight hundred thousand 
Europeans arriving in New York as against ten or a dozen thou- 
sand Chinese at San Francisco; a million, perhaps, to reénforce 
fifty millions against ten thousand to reénforce one hundred 
thousand. 

Other objections have been urged against the Chinese, some 
of which are unfounded and others are more or less just. Among 
the former are such statements as that they have set up a gov- 
ernment of their own upon our soil, that they would not fight for 
us in time of war, ete. Among the latter are the declarations 
that the few Chinese women in this country are in large part 
prostitutes, that many criminals find immunity by escaping to 
our shores, and that some diseased persons and paupers come 
among us. I shall not stop to disprove the first of these allega- 
tions, nor do more here than to say that while there are evils in 
the latter directions, the tendency in California has been to 
draw a darker picture than the facts warrant. 


II. Three years ago, while Minister at Peking, I undertook 
to effect an arrangement with the Chinese Government which 
would afford to the Chinese the continued protection of the Bur- 
lingame treaty, and at the same time meet in a reasonable way 
such objections to their immigration as might be entertained 
honestly by our own people. The Chinese Government received 
my representations in a liberal spirit, and agreed to execute 
further articles with us under which the migration of their 
people to our shores should remain unquestioned, saving in 
those directions in which we were prepared to urge that evils 
might have occurred. The pauper, the lewd woman, the criminal, 
the diseased person, the person who had sold his labor, we could 
complain of as unsatisfactory immigrants. Against the Chinese 
as Chinese I had no objections to offer, although I pointed out 
that more radical measures might be demanded by our Govern- 
ment under the pressure of public opinion. 

Against the measures thus proposed no sound objections can 
be urged. They were conformed to the spirit of our institutions 
and to our traditional policy. They were conformed also to the 
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practice among civilized people at large, and to the canons of 
that unwritten law which is recognized by each civilized people 
in its intercourse with other peoples. They were not offensive to 
China. They were well calculated to draw more close the friend- 
ship between us which had been fostered and strengthened by 
years of honest intercourse. 

I may be allowed to present this proposed disposition of the 
matter as in all respects sufficient and satisfactory. For if the 
Chinaman who comes to our shores is not a criminal nor a 
pauper, is not diseased and does not bear the taint of a servile 
condition, in what respect is he objectionable? 

This settlement was rejected. Its details even have not been 
given to the public. Called for twice by resolutions of the 
House and Senate, the correspondence remains in the files of 
the State Department, held back, as if the public cannot be 
trusted to know all about it. Instead of this settlement another 
has been proposed and partially accepted, which is open to the 
gravest objections. 


III. Those who hold that Chinese labor is servile, that the 
Chinese displace laborers of our own stock, that they send their 
earnings out of the country, that they are vicious, that they will 
not assimilate with us, that they are destined to overrun our 
country, having asserted all these things, take it for granted that 
all men must agree in their conclusion that the Chinese should 
be excluded from among us. 

That the statements of fact put forward by these per- 
sons are largely unfounded is shown, as I believe, in the 
evidence and considerations which have been briefly summar- 
ized in the first portion of this paper. The methods adopted 
by them to force their conclusion upon the country should be 
noted here. 

Two years ago the Burlingame treaty wasin force. It was as 
binding upon us as any other treaty in the whole list of treaties to 
which the nation was pledged. By its stipulations the right was 
guaranteed to the Chinese to come among us and to dwell with 
us; yet the anti-Chinese politicians of the Pacific coast demanded 
of Congress and secured the passage of a bill, which provided that 
no more than fifteen Chinese passengers should be allowed to 
come within our borders by any one vessel. 

The President refused to approve this bill, reminding Con- 
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gress and the country of the fact that the good faith and honor 
of the nation made his veto necessary. 

In that instance the people opposed to the Chinese gravely 
discredited themselves. At this moment they are doing the same 
thing. For although they have been able to secure a treaty with 
China, made in their own interest, they are not content to keep 
within its lines in their eagerness to accomplish the purpose 
which they have set before them. 

By the recent treaty with China we secured the right “to 
regulate, limit, or suspend” the immigration of Chinese laborers. 
The treaty provides, however, that the principle involved in the 
Burlingame treaty shall not be discredited by the new stipula- 
tions, that immigration shall not be prohibited, and that any 
limitation or suspension proposed by us shall be reasonable. 

The intent of the Chinese Government in the matter may be 
inferred with a degree of certainty from the text of the treaty as 
indicated above. It becomes clear beyond dispute, in view of the 
following extract from the précis of a conversation between their 
commissioners and our own, given to our Government by the 
latter, as having taken place on the 23d of October, 1880, while 


the negotiations were in progress. The Chinese are put upon the 
record as follows : 


‘* By limitation in number they meant, for example, that the United States 
having, as they supposed, a record of the number of immigrants in each year, 
as well as the number of Chinese now there, no more should be allowed to go 
in any one year in future than either the greatest number which had gone in 
any year in the past, or the least number which had gone in any year in the 
past, or that the total number should never be allowed to exceed the number 
now there. As to limitation in time, they meant, for example, that Chinese 
should be allowed to go in alternate years, or every third year, or tha‘ they 
should not be allowed to go for two, three, or five years.” 


Alongside of this declaration of the views of the Chinese 
commissioners may be placed the following statement by our 
commissioners of the action which our Government would 
probably take if accorded the right to legislate in the premises. 
It is taken from the same document: 


‘‘ Tf Chinese immigration concentrated in cities, where it threatened public 
order, or if it confined itself to localities where it was an injury to the interests 
of the American people, the Government of the United States would undoubt- 
edly take steps to prevent such aceumulations of Chinese. If, on the contrary, 
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there was no large immigration, or if there were sections of the country where 
such immigration was clearly beneficial, then the legislation of the United 
States under this power would be adapted to such cireumstances. There 
might be a demand for Chinese labor in the South and a surplus of such 
labor in California, and Congress might legislate in accordance with these 
facts.” 


Now, what is the legislation which has been proposed under 
the treaty so made? It is not to regulate the number of immi- 
grants, so that they shall not exceed the greatest or the least 
number of the immigration of years gone by, not to suspend 
immigration for two or three or five years, not to prohibit 
immigration at one point and to admit it elsewhere, but to 
absolutely prohibit the coming of all industrial Chinese for 
twenty years. 

Well might a Senator of Southern birth and allegiance de- 
mand, in view of such proposed legislation: “ Can we believe 
that the Chinese Government would have agreed to the treaty 
if they had understood that this was to be our interpretation of 
it?” 

Again: The treaty provides that— 

‘‘Chinese subjects, whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, 
students, merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and house- 
hold servants, and Chinese laborers who are now in the United States, shall 
be allowed to go and come of their own free will and accord, and shall be 
accorded all the rights, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which are 
accorded to the citizens and subjects of the most favored nations.” 


The opponents of the Chinese, having initiated legislation 
intended to exclude Chinese laborers, found it necessary to pro- 
pose further that persons not laborers coming from China shall 
provide themselves with passports, and to provide for a cum- 
brous and vexatious registration system. The first step, so 
unusual as between nations at peace, must be followed by these 
further steps or it would prove futile. And so the burden of 
proof was to be shifted from ourselves upon the Chinese at 
whatever cost to the latter, and regardless of the treaty which 
prohibits us from making such rules unless we make them for 
all the rest of the world. 

This act, so subversive of the treaty, was returned to Congress 
by the President, disapproved “for the honor of the country.” 
It has been followed by another act which has already passed the 
House, and which is said to contain practically all of the objee- 
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tionable features of the first act, saving only the reduction of the 
term of prohibition from twenty years to ten, a reduction which 
does not bring the law within the treaty by any means. 

There are two general features of the bills in question which 
should be spoken of here. 

First, as to the exclusion of any people from our shores. 

There can be no doubt that any nation has a right to exclude 
an individual immigrant for cause personal to himself. I doubt, 
however, whether there is to-day any nation that is called 
civilized which excludes immigrants because of race or for eco- 
nomical reasons. It certainly has not been our practice, saving 
in days when slavery controlled our legislation, and then only 
as respects the negro. 

It is alleged, nevertheless, that a whole race or class may be shut 
out for reasons which would operate in the case of the individual, 
and in the recent treaty with China a show of defense for the 
new policy is put forward as follows: “If,” the treaty says, 
“the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their 
residence therein, affects or threatens to affect the interests of 
that country, or to endanger the good order of the country, 
or of any locality thereof,” then the United States may regulate, 
limit, ete. 

I insist that under this stipulation and in view of the practice 
to which we have adhered in common with civilized states gener- 
ally, it is incumbent upon us to make out a clear case against the 
Chinese before we can exclude them at all. Those of the Chinese 
who have come among us heretofore have been very useful to us, 
and they have been peaceable. It is not dangerous to admit such 
a class, and their coming cannot affect our country or any part 
of it unfavorably. It is no answer to say that our people will 
abuse them, that we cannot protect them. It is our duty to pro- 
tect all innocent men among us, and we fail in our duty if we 
do not. We have protected the Chinese measurably, and it is 
likely that we can do so now better than ever in the past. 

Second, as to the exclusion of the Chinese from natural- 
ization. 

The act which passed the two houses of Congress and was 
vetoed by the President contained this section: 


“16. That hereafter no State court or court of the United States shall 
admit Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed.” 
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It has been our practice to admit to citizenship all persons 
who declare their intention to remain among us, and who have 
been with us for a period fixed by law. This, also, is a practice 
which is more or less observed in all countries. It is more 
appropriate for us than for other countries, because our state 
is democratic, and because it is more difficult, perhaps, to 
defend a disfranchised class here than elsewhere in the world. 

Now it should be understood, as I think, that many of the 
Chinese in this country are well qualified by education and 
intelligence to vote, and that it will be far easier to defend the 
whole class of the Chinese if the suffrage be granted to such of 
their numbers as are fit to use it. The argument is not different 
from that which was used regarding the negro after the civil war. 
To admit the negro to vote was objectionable for many reasons. 
It was necessary, however, in order to defend him against 
the wrongs to which the members of a disfranchised class 
might be subjected. If it should be granted that few 
Chinese are fit to vote, still the suffrage should be extended 
more or less freely to them. We have often to choose between 
evils. Three thousand such voters in California would make a 
great difference in the temper of the two political parties, and 
three thousand intelligent and educated Chinese may certainly 
be found within the State. 

It has been urged, and with reason as I think, that refusal to 
naturalize Chinese would constitute a violation of the recent 
treaty with China. For although we do not grant citizenship in 
pursuance of treaty stipulations, we do in effect grant it to all 
comers, and to withhold it from the Chinese only is inconsistent 
with the “most favored nation” clause of that treaty. 

The field of discussion thus opened is extensive and interest- 
ing. It is unsatisfactory to pass by it so hastily, but there are 
other considerations which must he suggested. 

China has not yet ranged herself perfectly in line with Western 
states. She maintains reserve in her relations with the West, and 
adheres to institutions and methods which are singular. Yet 
her territory is vast, her resources great, her industries numer- 
ous, her population uncounted. She offers to our people a 
great field for enterprise. She lies facing us on the opposite 
shores of the Pacific, and for all reasons our intereourse with her 
should be extensive and profitable. 

More fortunate than some other Asiatic states, China has 
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never been subjected to European conquest, and no terms have 
been imposed upon her by foreign powers, saving such as have 
been reasonably necessary to defend persons resorting to her 
shores for purposes of trade and to protect their property. The 
treaties with China are alike in their general terms, and the fact 
raises a strong presumption that the several powers have judged 
the situation alike, and found the same measures requisite for 
the safe conduct of intercourse. 

The special features of the treaties to which attention should 
be called are as follows: First. They exempt foreigners from the 
jurisdiction of the territorial authorities and provide for courts 
of the various countries concerned. Second. They establish a per- 
manent tariff of duties on all merchandise imported or exported. 
Third. They provide a system under which merchandise owned 
by foreigners may be carried free of duties throughout the 
interior. 

The first treaties were made in 1842-44, and just as these 
treaties were singular yet identical, so it has happened that the 
powers have been drawn into a general concert of action to main- 
tain these stipulations as well as might be and to secure good 
relations. 

It will be said at once that such treaties must be distasteful to 
China. This is true, and it is true that China will struggle to 
free herself fromthem. They defend foreigners in their dealings 
with China. They defend Chinese in their dealings with for- 
eigners. They have made trade and intercourse possible, to our 
advantage and the advantage of China. Yet they are burden- 
some and abnormal, and create difficulties which are only less 
serious than those which they are intended to remedy. No gov- 
ernment will be just to China or to itself which does not lend aid 
to China—not to break away from the treaties, but to so far 
improve her policy and administration that such treaties will no 
longer be needed. China has already done something in this diree- 
tion, but she is still far from having wrought out the conditions 
under which we may trust our people and their property to her 
control, as we trust them to the control of the more advanced 
states with which we are allied. 

The policy of China has been based on the principle of non- 
intercourse. Our policy has been to break down this disposition 
on her part, and to bring her into relations for our own advan- 
tages and for hers. We have pleaded for broader intercourse in 
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good faith. We have justified strong measures intended to bring 
about a broader intercourse and better relations. We have asserted 
the inalienable right of our people to mingle with hers. We have 
built upon that corner-stone as she has builded upon the other. 

And now what are we doing but abandoning our own ground 
and taking a place on hers? And what must be the result of this 
singular departure ? 

It has been said that the Chinese are utterly indifferent to the 
treatment accorded to their people in this country. I have never 
supposed that the Government of Peking cares particularly to 
defend the immigrant for his own sake or for the sake of the 
material interests of the Empire. But I have supposed that the 
highest officials of the Empire feel keenly the fact that we despise 
their people, and impose upon them restrictions which we do not 
place upon others. They are proud of their stock and of their 
country, as they have much right to be, and, like Shakespeare’s 
Jew, they will resent unfriendliness. 

Out of respect and friendliness for us, the Government of 
China was prepared to join us in instituting the measures needed 
to prevent the supposed vicious elements of the migrating stream 
from reaching our shores. We rejected this mode of dealing with 
the matter, and demanded permission to suspend all immigra- 
tion. Two courses were open to China. She could have said, 
“No, we will not agree to such a discrimination against our peo- 
ple,” or “Yes, go on, but be reasonable.” She chose the latter 
course, and there was not a little shrewdness in her policy. 

She has felt the pressure upon her which has resulted from the 
concert of action between the foreign powers. If she should 
hold us to our treaty obligations, we would continue the effort 
to hold her to hers. If she should release us, and we, taking the 
liberty given, should break away in fancied irresponsibility, what 
would be easier for her than to turn upon us and demand aequi- 
escence when she seeks to break away from the bonds in which 
the treaties have bound her? It has required the united diplo- 
matic pressure of all the nations to hold her up to her engage- 
ments. We have distinctly severed ourselves from the general 
concert, and the consequences may be disastrous. There may 
be no change evident to the ordinary observer, but having 
divided in a practical way the forces arrayed in defense of trade 
and intercourse, she may take up a reactionary policy with less 
danger than before. 
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Tt will be dangerous, nevertheless, for China to enter upon a 
more active reactionary policy. A fair observance of existing 
treaties is all that the West has insisted upon. With the Western 
powers united, China has yielded a more or less perfect obedience 
to the treaties. With the Western powers divided, she may be 
encouraged to overstep or disregard the treaties, and to this sort 
of thing there can be but one result: force will be brought to 
bear and the integrity of the Empire threatened. 

The part of America in China has been to make no extreme 
demands. We have sought to be moderate ourselves and to 
moderate the counsels of other states, so that we might stand 
with them in all respects. Our friendliness has been appreciated 
by the Chinese, and they have turned to us in all their difficulties 
with confident reliance upon our good disposition. Our policy 
has been dictated by a sense of justice, and yet it has been far- 
seeing. It is an object for us to defend the Chinese people 
against all foreign encroachments, and to preserve the Empire 
for that long future of beneficial intercourse which we have had 
a right to expeet. 

The conditions created by the presence of their people in 
California have aided us in the successful prosecution of our 
policy. We have dealt liberally with them in despite of many 
difficulties. The Chinese Government has appreciated this, 
and the fact has armed us with the strongest possible claim upon 
its confidence and the strongest possible arguments for greater 
liberality on its part. 

But to-day what strength has America in China? We have 
never been feared. We shall not be feared in the future. They 
know as well as we do that we will never call the gun-boat into 
action. Their gun-boats, in fact, are rather better than ours. 
Our strength has been in our moral position, and that we seem 
determined to abandon. To be neither feared nor loved by an 
Asiatic state is to be despised, and that is what we are coming to, 
apparently, in China. 

We have a measure of strength, of course, from the fact that 
other powers will defend the rights of their people who are resi- 
dent upon Chinese soil, and that our people will obtain the pro- 
tection of foreign governments. The situation which is thus 
indicated should not gratify us. We make the difficulties of 
other powers greater by our dealings with the Chinese. Tlliberal 
and dishonest courses on our part militate against all foreigners, 
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and to stand behind them under such circumstances will not 
tend to exalt us in our own esteem, in theirs, or in that of the 
Chinese. 

It has been supposed that our commissioners advanced the 
influence of America in China, while striking a blow at England. 
[ refer to the clause of the so-called commercial treaty negotiated 
by them, in which they agreed that our people in China shall not 
buy, sell, or transport opium. We grew very complacent over 
this, quite forgetting that the Chinese themselves grow opium, 
buy and sell it, transport it, and derive large revenues from it, 
and that they will continue to do so. There is no clause regard- 
ing Opium in any treaty with China which was made under 
pressure. We ourselves suggested the terms upon which foreign 
opium is brought in, and we made the suggestion because it was 
desirable to regulate a traffic which neither side cared to con- 
demn. We grew complacent over the action of our commis- 
sioners, but others concerned are wise enough to see that 
we effected by it only a certain grave discrimination against 
our merchants. Opium, so far as we are concerned, was a 
medium of exchange. It was a good cargo and a good 
remittance. It remains so for them, but not for us. If the 
Chinese were disposed to exclude opium from the Empire, the 
case would be different. They are not disposed to do so, and 
they have used our pretended humanitarianism to point the fin- 
ger of scorn at England, and to put us measurably out of the 
range of competition in the carrying trade of their coast and 
rivers. That is what the opium clause accomplishes, and no 
more. 

If I am right in my views, then we are tending to take up a 
policy as respects the Chinese which is at variance with all that 
has been best in our earlier intercourse with them; which is at 
variance with the principles which have been observed by us in our 
intercourse with the people of other states ; which is at variance 
with the practices of civilized states generally, and which will mili- 
tate against real interests on our own soil and the interests of 
our people engaged in commerce. We have yielded to the ery 
from the sand-lots, and all the rest has followed, as a matter of 
course. It remains to be seen whether there is good sense and 
principle enough in the country to bring us back at the last 
moment to a more honorable and a more discreet policy. 


GEORGE F. SEWARD. 





OLD-SCHOOL MEDICINE AND HOMEOPATHY, 


PROFESSOR PALMER, in his article in the March number of the 
REVIEW entitled “The Fallacies of Homeopathy,” says truthfully 
that it is gratifying to know that the amount of indifference and 
ignorance which has existed in the past, on the part of the public, 
as to the conditions which affect their health and life, is fast 
diminishing at the present. 

As an evidence of the truth of this statement, he refers to the 
interest taken in the reeent long struggle for life of the late 
President of the United States, which has brought before the 
minds of the masses of civilized people details which had 
not before received so general attention; and on the strength 
of these statements he writes a twenty-two-page article on 
the “fallacies of homeopathy,” and the “present scientific 
methods and the great results accomplished by the regular pro- 
fession.” It is true, the public did take a decided interest in the 
details of this now celebrated case; millions of people watched 
and prayed at that bedside. The course of that bullet; the joy 
of the doctors when, by the aid of a delicate and truly scien- 
tific instrument, the exact location of the ball was accurately 
determined ; the surgical operations, the hypodermic injections 
of morphia, the hundreds of grains of quinine administered ; 
the fluctuating temperature and pulse, the various announce- 
ments that the President was now out of danger, and the dis- 
putes and scientific dissertations on septicemia and pysemia,— 
were all freely commented upon and discussed by these millions 
of people, who were taking their first lesson in medicine, and 
learning for the first time of the “present scientific methods and 
the great results accomplished by the regular profession.” And 
when finally the calamity came which draped this entire country 
in mourning; when it was learned that the most skillful of the 
regular profession had utterly failed in their diagnosis ; that 
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they had, as the post-mortem showed, been directing their atten- 
tion to a portion of the body far distant from the actual seat of 
the injury, and that the scientific and delicate instrument so ably 
handled had deceived these distinguished scientists,—these mill- 
ions of people, mourners now, asked of each other how such a 
mistake could have been made, and whether medicine was really 
a science after all. 

Having taken occasion to refer to the case, would it not 
have been better for the doctor to have first explained to the 
readers of the Review why and how these terrible mistakes 
were made, instead of occupying his time in the discussion of a 
subject upon which, for the want of knowledge only learned by 
experience, he is totally ignorant? I would not have it thought 
that I pass a word of criticism upon the distinguished surgeons 
in attendance upon the late President, or desire to reflect upon 
their efforts to save to this nation his valuable life. They were 
selected for their known skill; they were untiring in their efforts; 
they did their best to relieve his suffering and restore him to 
health. But that best proved a total failure; and I say again, it 
would have been wise for the doctor, while attempting to defame 
homeopathy, to have omitted from his article the clause referring 
to “the present scientific methods and the great results accom- 
plished by the ‘ regular’ profession.” 

The doctor attempts to account for “the great repugnance 
and general refusal of ‘regular’ physicians to sustain professional 
relations with homeopathists.” The doctor is somewhat behind 
the times. He can well claim such bigotry for his school in the 
past. To-day, however, that school is emerging from the mist 
of prejudice that so long enveloped it. Has he not heard of the 
address of Doctor Jonathan Hutchinson, at the World’s Interna- 
tional Convention recently held in London, and of the address 
of Doctor John Tyer Bristow, President of the British Medical 
Association, in which this recognition and these consultations 
were advocated? Was he not aware of the fact that, at the very 
time he was writing his article, a committee of the New York 
State Medical Society, consisting of Professors C. R. Agnew, H. 
G. Piffard, and St. John Roosa, of New York, and Doctor I. C. 
Wey, of Elmira, were preparing a report favoring such recognition 
and consultations? Is he now aware that the report of this com- 
mittee was accepted, and that, even before his article was given 
to the public, the Medical Society of the State of New York, at 
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their annual meeting in Albany, resolved to expunge from their 
code of ethies the clause prohibiting professional relations with 
homeopathic physicians ? 

He alludes touchingly to the scientific attainments and lib- 
erality of his “regular” brethren, and as an evidence of the 
latter he asserts that they have shown a readiness and even an 
eagerness to entertain new ideas, and accept new truths; that 
“new remedies brought into use by Thompsonians and Eeclecties 
have been investigated and adopted”; that they have been willing 
to learn even from dentists. It was, indeed, liberal in the doctor 
to make this statement; but it must be borne in mind that he 
was not writing up Thompsonianism or Eclecticism, but was 
attempting to prove the “fallacies of homeopathy.” Would it 
not have been well for him to have been truthful as well as 
liberal, and to have acknowledged that very many of the remedies 
in constant use by the advanced physicians of his school, at the 
present day, both in acute and chronic diseases, were first intro- 
duced for the conditions for which they are used by homeopaths? 
I make this assertion, and propose to substantiate it by docu- 
mentary evidence gathered from their own authorities. In the 
leading journal of Doctor Palmer’s school, “ The Medical Record,” 
in its issue of February 25th of the present year, appears for the 
first time an article—conclusive so far as it goes—favorable to 
homeopathy. In that article, from the pen of a “regular” praec- 
titioner, and read before a medical society composed of “regular” 
physicians, appears this paragraph, referring to the action of 
certain remedies known to be curative, and in constant use by 
the members of his school: 


“Where shall we go to obtain some explanation or reason for this? 
Have we an author who will point it out to us? If we have, I have failed 
to find him. On the contrary, the more I studied the matter the greater 
was my confusion, until I sought in homeopathic works for a solution, 
and then I found it clear and simple; and I may say that the indications 
for the use of the different mercurial preparations, as pointed out by the 
earlier homeopathic writers, are those by which they are now governed in 
practice. We adopt the treatment empirically and are in a measure suc- 
cessful; but not recognizing the law by which it is administered, we use the 
remedy at a great disadvantage.” 


Again: 


‘*There are two things in homeopathy that at once antagonize the ‘regular’ 
physician— the similia principle, and the size of the dose administered; and 
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the feeling is so bitter that scarcely a physician can be found who will make 
the least investigation of it. My only wish is that we may investigate the 
subject carefully and wisely, and if we find that the principle of similia 
similibus curantur, even to a limited extent, is correct, it is our duty at once 
to admit it. And if the administration of drugs in minute doses, in the form 
of dilutions and triturations, is more beneficial than when given in the usual 
form and way, we should at once acknowledge it; and not only that, we 
should make good use of them so far as they may go in treating those who 
may be placed in our care.” 


In prefacing that article, the author says: 


‘* Numerous theories have from time to time been advanced to explain the 
actions of medicines upon the system, each one being accepted for a time by 
a greater or less number of the profession as a satisfactory explanation, only 
to be superseded by some later theory, until to-day we are almost as ignorant 
of the action of medicine upon disease as we were one hundred years ago. 
In 1797, Hahnemann announced the principle which has made him famous. 
Although it has been received with derision by a vast majority of the medical 
world, it has steadily progressed in favor, overcoming obstacle after obstacle, 
until to-day the system of medicine founded upon it numbers among its patrons 
and steadfast friends a large proportion of the more intelligent and cultivated 
people of each community. It is recognized in some of our universities. Our 
State boards of health are in part composed of homeopathists. Some of our 
State institutions are controlled by them, and in a late number of the 
“Medical Record” it is announced that the Binghamton Asylum for the 
Insane has been placed under the medical charge of a homeopathist. This is 
the second asylum for the insane in the State of New York under homeo- 
pathie control. Consultation with homeopathists has been advocated by 
such men as Jonathan Hutchinson and John Tyer Bristow. With such facts 
staring us in the face, it becomes our duty as honest practitioners of the heal- 
ing art to investigate calmly and thoroughly the claims of homeopathy, and 
if we find that it teaches the use of any remedies which, used according to 
this system, are more successful in the cure of disease than those remedies 
we have been taught to prescribe, we are bound by honor, duty, to say 
nothing of self-interest, to use them. The subject is too vast to be considered 
in a single paper. I shall, therefore, select two medicinal substances,— viz. : 
aconite and mereury,—and shall try to prove by our own standard authorities 
that, when we are successful in treating diseases with them, it is in accord- 
ance with the homeopathic doctrine, and although all sorts of explanations 
are advanced as to their modus operandi, the plain, simple fact is that Hahne- 
mann gave the symptoms and treatment, years ago, that Professors Bartholow 
and Renger now emphasize.” 


This article was published in full in the “ Medical Record,”— 
and without comment. O sage of Ann Arbor, Michigan! Is 
this the despised Hahnemann, the despised homeopathy, which 
has taxed the brains of the “regular” profession for years for 
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words with which to ridicule it, and for expressions of disgust 
and condemnation with which to defame it? 

It is not our purpose in this paper to defend homeopathy ; 
it needs no defense. The arguments and statements used in 
the doctor's article have been answered time and time again; 
they are so old that they have become threadbare. We shall 
show, by a review of the so-called “regular” medicine of the 
past, of the present,—show, too, from the mouths of its most 
prominent authorities,—that, so far as its therapeuties go, which 
is the only respect in which it differs from homeopathic med- 
icine, it cannot in the present, it never could in the past, 
lay claim to “scientific methods”; that till the time when 
homeopathy was introduced by Hahnemann, and for many 
years after, its therapeutics were worse than useless in a 
majority of instances; that homeopathy deserves the credit of 
effecting a change in the treatment of disease by the old-school 
physicians, which has resulted in at least a less destruction of 
lives; and that their modified treatment at the present day, in 
many of the instances where it is positively curative, is owing to 
the administration of drugs in accordance with the homeopathic 
law of cure—similia similibus curantur. We shall, then, briefly 
sketch the life of the founder of the homeopathic method of 
proving drugs and prescribing for disease, and give, for the 
benefit of the lay readers of this journal who may have been 
misled by the article in the March number, the present standing 
of homeopathy as a school of medicine, with a summary and 
explanation of its great truths. 

But, before going farther, we desire to dispose of the word 
“regular,” as applied to a certain school of medicine. “In 
the absence of any distinct and authorized declaration on 
the part of the prominent medical associations of this country 
as to what constitutes a regular practitioner, and as the code 
of ethics of the American Medical Association is silent on the 
subject, and as no medical body had ever given a definition of 
the phrase, ‘regular physician’” (“ Medical Record”), we, in 
our annual presidential address before the American Institute 
of Homeopathy, took Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary as our 
guide, and defined the word “regular” in its application to 
physicians; and the Institute thereupon accepted this definition 
of the phrase “ regular physician,” viz.: “A regular physician— 
a graduate of a regularly chartered medical college.” 
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We will pass over the early history of medicine—which com- 
meneed with Adam, who, in all probability, “when ill or hurt, 
employed such appliances to relieve himself as his instinct or 
reason suggested.” We will not refer to the methods of treat- 
ment adopted by Hippocrates, Galen, Discorides, Paracelsus, or 
those of other physicians prominent in their day, but give a few 
examples of the treatment of the sick in the early part of the 
present century—about the period when Hahnemann inaugu- 
rated his innovation upon the “regular” system, which system 
with but little change continued to be the method of treatment 
advised by the authorities in “regular” medicine, and adopted 
by their followers till two or three decades since, when an entire 
revolution seems to have taken place. We will compare this 
treatment with that of the so-called “regular” school of the 
present day, and then simply ask the question: Has homeopathy 
had anything to do with this wonderful change? 

A physician was called to a case of pneumonia or pleurisy. 
He referred to his authorities. He found the following advice 
laid down: 


‘* Begin with a large and free bleeding, not deterred by the obscure pulse 
sometimes found in peripneumonia, carrying this evacuation to faintness, 
repeating these bleedings as the strength of the patient will bear. The 
application of a blister to the chest. The bowels must be well evacuated, 
and subsequently be kept regular. Antimony, combined with mercury, must 
be administered to promote the discharges, especially from the skin and 
lungs; opium to allay the cough and to procure sleep. If there is wheezing 
respiration, squills in nauseating, even emetic, doses, to relieve the patient 
from the viscid matter collected in the air-passages.” 

“‘Carditis and Pericarditis: Free bleeding; a blister over the heart; 
purging to a greater extent than in pneumonia; opium to procure sleep.” 

“Meningitis: Begin, on the first attack of the disease, by bleeding the 
patient as largely as his strength will permit. In some instances it may be 
productive of more relief if the temporal artery or the jugular vein be 
opened. Cupping and leeches in the progress of the complaint; active 
cathartics given directly after taking blood; calomel with jalap, antimonial, 
and mercurial preparations; blisters to the back of the neck, behind the ears, 
and to the temples; mustard poultice to the feet.” 

“Croup: Blood from the arm or the jugular vein; several leeches along 
the fore part of the neck; a nauseating emetic; ipecacuanha with tartarized 
antimony, catharties, diaphoreties, digitalis, to control the heart’s action; 
large blisters near the affected part; mercury to speedy salivation; 
opium, ete.” 


This was the old-school treatment till twenty-five years ago. 
And thus I could go on enumerating every inflammatory disease, 
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and should find, by consulting the authorities of that date, this 
same debilitating system of torture recommended. Was this an 
improvement on the system of three hundred years ago, when 
the mind of the patient was the principal medium through 
which the physician worked his cure, sensible enough to leave 
the disease to the tender care of nature? Is it a wonder that 
Addison should have laid it down as a maxim “that when a 
nation abounds in physicians it grows thin of people”? Is it sur- 
prising that Bichat, the great French anatomist and physiologist, 
should have written, as his conclusion of the accumulated experi- 
ence of the drug treatment of disease: “An incoherent assem- 
blage of opinions that are themselves incoherent, it is perhaps of 
all physical sciences that which best illustrates the vagaries of 
the human mind. What do I say? It is not a science fit for a 
methodic mind: it is an unshapen mass of inaccurate ideas, of 
observations often puerile, of illusive methods, of formule that 
are as grotesquely conceived as they are artificially combined. 
Medical practice is said to be contradictory. I say more: in cer- 
tain regards, when one considers the precepts of most of our 
medical books, it is not a profession to be followed by sensible 
men.”* Yet this irrational method of treating disease by blood- 
letting—as universal for trifling and serious ailments as was 
the death penalty for petty and great crimes—continued and 
was in full foree when Hahnemann first announced the result 
of his investigations: That to be curative a drug must be 
capable of producing in the healthy human being symptoms 
similar to those for which it was prescribed, and that to be 
curative it must be given in doses so small that the phys- 
iological effects could not be pereeived. These methods were 
continued by the “regular” school till a quarter of a century 
ago. As late as 1846, in the “British and Foreign Medical 
Review,” Sir John Forbes wrote: “In a large proportion 
of cases treated by allopathic physicians, the disease is cured 
by nature, and not by them. In a lesser, but not a small, 
proportion the disease is cured by nature in spite of them, in 
other words, their interference opposing instead of assisting 
the case. Consequently, in a considerable proportion of diseases, 
it would fare as well, or better, with patients in the actual condi- 
tion of the medical art, as more generally practiced, if all 
remedies, at least active remedies, especially drugs, were aban- 


* Bichat, ‘‘ Anatomie Générale,” Tomei., p. 9. 
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doned”; and at this present time Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: 
“Tf all drugs were cast into the sea, it would be so much the 
better for man and so much the worse for the fish”; and Napo- 
leon I. once said to his chief physician: ‘Believe me, we had 
better leave off all these remedies. Life is a fortress that you and 
I know nothing about. Why throw obstacles in the way of its 
defense? Its own means are superior to all the apparatus in 
your laboratory. Medicine is a collection of uncertain prescrip- 
tions, the results of which, taken collectively, are more fatal than 
useful to mankind.” And another, but later, writer refers to 
“that rare event which oceurs only to patients who can’t afford 
doctoring—death from old age.” The treatment of acute disease, 
which I have quoted, is from old-school authorities published 
about forty years ago. 

Even Watson, in his edition of 1858, is hardly willing to ac- 
knowledge that the treatment adopted by his predecessors was 
not the proper treatment for the flagrant forms of inflammation 
with which they were dealing, when on the basis of experience 
they put these remedies in force. Take his treatment of peri- 
tonitis. In speaking of the mode of cure in this disease, he 
Says: 


“T have again to rehearse the grand remedies for inflammation: blood- 
letting, mercury. It is of the greatest importance that the blood-letting should 
be performed early. After a full bleeding from the arm, such as has pro- 
duced some sensible impression upon the circulation or brought the patient to 
the verge of syncope, the surface of the belly should be covered with leeches; 
from twenty to forty may be applied at once. And sometimes this will make 
any further loss of blood unnecessary.” 


I should consider it highly probable. This was called heroic 
treatment. Referring, however, to pneumonia, he says: 


““My own experience teaches me that such flagrant and sthenic forms of 
pneumonia have become very rare among us. Years have passed by since I 
have met with any instance of that disease which has required blood-letting. 
I may say the same of inflammatory diseases in general. They have all 
become less tolerant of blood-letting since the cholera swept over us in 1832.” 


Was it the change in the character of disease, or was it an 
advance in the art of medicine? Had they not begun to hear 
of the wonderful recoveries effected without the aid of the lancet, 
Without all this torture and depletion ? 
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Niemeyer, who stood, in the year 1868, about where Watson 
stood ten years previous, says with regard to the treatment of 
peritonitis : 


“Views have changed greatly of late. Formerly, every patient treated 
was bled a pound or two. Then the abdomen was covered with leeches, and 
one to two grains of calomel given every two hours, and at the same time a 
quantity of mercurial ointment was rubbed into the skin of the thighs and 
abdomen. That was proper treatment; the patient died, and no one thought 
of asking who recovered. That treatment was just as irrational as it was 
injurious. On examining the bodies of patients who died of peritonitis with 
abundant effusion, even when no blood had been taken, the tissues were 
found uncommonly bloodless. But, on examining the bodies of persons dying 
from a peritonitis treated according to the method formerly so universal, wo 
find so very little blood in the heart and arteries that we are tempted to ascribe 
death to the treatment rather than to the disease.” 


He also denounces the use of calomel and mercurial ointment. 
Again, in the last edition of his “ Text Book of Practical Medi- 
cine,” vol. ii., page 353, in speaking of the treatment of rheu- 
matism and endocarditis, he says : 


**Great, however, as is the number of remedies and modes of cure 
recommended for rheumatism, it is only equalled by their untrustworthiness. 
We are no less helpless against the Morbus Brightii, the acute exanthe- 
mata, and the other infectious maladies which give rise to endocarditis, 
or, at least, predispose toward it. With regard to the indications from the 
disease and the antiphlogistic apparatus, we have already and repeatedly 
declared that the majority of the so-called ‘antiphlogistics,’ and, above 
all, venesection, often as they are employed in inflammation, have no right 
to the name. But, in spite of contrary assertions on the part of French and 
English physicians, there is, perhaps, no affection in which the practice of 
bleeding without special occasion, as well as the employment of calomel and 
blue ointment to reduce the plasticity of the blood, is so dangerous as in 
endocarditis; and we must agree entirely with Bamberger, when he states his 
belief that most patients who die during an attack of this malady have 
perished less from the disease than from the treatment.” 


Professor Aitken, in his valuable work published in the year 
1868, says of the treatment of pneumonia: “There is no sub- 
stantial evidence on the side of treatment by tartar emetic, but 
much against it. The circulation can be more safely controlled 
by the careful administration of aconite, veratrum, digitalis, or 
eolechicum, without the risk of seriously, and often irreparably, 
lowering the vital powers and disturbing the digestive functions.” 
How was this information acquired? Would this wonderful 
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change, this revolution, have been effected had it not been for 
Hahnemann and his mild and efficacious treatment of the sick ? 
Niemeyer acknowledges that “ we are indebted to the homeopaths 
for the evidence that croup can be cured without the aid of 
emetics—that urethritis can be cured without resorting to in- 
jections.” This change has all been effected since the introduc- 
tion of homeopathy, and I will venture to say that, had our law 
of eure not been discovered,—had Hahnemann and his followers 
not been so impressed with its truthfulness, instead of the lancet 
having been almost entirely discarded by our intelligent allo- 
pathic practitioners, and instead of mercury, which was formerly 
so terribly abused, having been laid upon the shelf, instead of 
emetics and violent cathartics having been thrown to the dogs, 
the same state of affairs would have existed at the present time 
as fifty, forty, thirty years ago. 

The lancet and severe counter-irritants have now been dis- 
carded, and the few attempts within the last decade of some of the 
disciples of the now ancient system of medicine have met with 
failure in their efforts to resuscitate it from the grave in which it 
was buried but a few years ago. Cathartic measures, except to 
remove obstructions and to drain distended abdominal vessels, 
have been done away with. Emeties have found their proper 
sphere, and are used no longer but to remove offending masses 
from irritable and distended stomachs—save in the rare cases 
where, by their mechanical effect, it is hoped they will relieve 
overloaded or occluded bronchial tubes, or detach an adherent 
catarrhal or croupous exudation from tbe larynx or trachea. 
But is the so-called “regular” treatment of the present, aside 
from its comparative mildness, far in advance of that of the first 
half of the present century? Can it justly claim to be of a 
“ scientific” nature? We will inquire of some of their prominent 
authorities. Professor H. C. Wood, M. D., in the preface to his 
“ Treatise on Therapeutics, Materia Medica, and Toxicology,” 
Says : 

“The old and tried method in therapeutics is that of empiricism, or, if the 
term sound harshly, of clinical experience. As stated by one of its most 
ardent supporters, the best possible development of this plan of investigation 
is to be found in a close and accurate analysis of cases before and after the 
administration of a remedy, and, if the results be favorable, the continued 
use of the drug in similar cases. It is evident that this is not a new path, 


but a highway already worn with the eager but weary feet of the profes- 
sion for two thousand years. That very much has been thus accomplished it 
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were folly to deny. Leaving out of sight the growth of the last two decades, 
almost all of the current therapeutic knowledge has been gained in this way. 

‘*Therapeutics developed in this manner cannot, however, rest upon a 
secure foundation. What to-day is to be believed is to-morrow to be cast 
aside certainly has been the law of advancement, and seemingly must 
continue to be so. What has clinical therapeutics established permanently 
and indisputably? Scarcely anything beyond the primary facts that quinia 
will arrest an intermittent, that salts will purge, and that opium will quiet 
pain and lull to sleep. To established therapeutic facts the profession clings 
as with the heart and hand of one man —clings with a desperation and una- 
nimity whose intensity is the measure of the unsatisfied desire for something 
fixed. Yet with what a babel of discordant voices does it celebrate its two 
thousand years of experience!” 


He goes on to say: 


“This is so well known that it seems superfluous to cite examples of the 
therapeutic discord; and one only shall be mentioned, namely, rheumatism. 
In this disease, bleeding, nitrate of potash, quinine, mercurials, flying 
blisters, purgation, opium, the bromides, veratria, and a host of other 
remedies, have their advocates clamorous for a hearing; and above all the 
tumult are to be heard the trumpet-tones of a Chambers: ‘Wrap your 
patients in blankets, and let them alone.’ 

‘* Experience is said to be the mother of wisdom. Verily, she has been in 
medicine rather a blind leader of the blind; and the history of medical 
progress is a history of men groping jn the darkness, finding seeming germs 
of truth, one after another, only in a few minutes to cast each back to the vast 
heap of forgotten baubles that in their day had also been mistaken for 
verities. In the past, there is scarcely a conceivable absurdity that men have 
not tested by experience, and for a time found to be the thing desired ; in the 
present, homeopathy and other similar delusions are eagerly embraced and 
honestly believed in by men who rest their faith upon experience. 

‘‘Narrowing our gaze to the regular profession, and to a few decades, 
what do we see? Experience teaching that not to bleed a man suffering 
from pneumonia is to consign him to an unopened grave, and experience 
teaching that to bleed a man suffering from pneumonia is to consign him to a 
grave never opened by nature. Looking at the revolutions and contradictions 
of the past, listening to the therapeutic babel of the present, is it a wonder 
that men should take refuge in nihilism, and, like the lotus-eaters, dream 
that all alike is folly; that rest, and quiet, and calm are the only human 
fruition ? 

‘*Since the profession has toiled so long and found so little, if further 
progress is to be made, we must question the old methods and search out new 
ones, which haply may lead to more fruitful fields. In the ordinary affairs 
and business of life, when anything is to be accomplished, the effort always is to 
discover what is to be done, and then what are the means at command. A 
primary knowledge of the end to be accomplished and a secondary acquaint- 
ance with the instruments are a necessity for successful human effort; and 
until the sway of this law is acknowledged by physicians, medicine can never 
rise from the position of an empirical art to the dignity of applied science.” 
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All this from the pen of one of the most prominent professors 
and medical authors of the present time. Further, Doctor Stokes, 
of England, said: 


‘There can be no doubt that medicine requires to be placed on a much 
more scientific basis than it at present possesses. It is now simply empiri- 
cism, and that empiricism is only tolerable and useful because it is wielded by 
thoughtful men.” 


And the “ Weekly Medical Gazette” of Vienna says: 


‘* Building goes on briskly at the therapeutic Tower of Babel. What one 
recommends, another condemns; what one gives in large doses, another scarce 
dares to prescribe in smal! doses; and what one vaunts as a novelty, another 
thinks not worth rescuing from merited oblivion. All is confusion, contradic- 
tion, inconceivable chaos. Every country, every place, almost every doctor, has 
his own pet remedies, without which he imagines his patients cannot be 
cured ;, and all this changes every year, aye, every month!” 


And A. T. Speer, M. D., president of one of the medical socie- 
ties of Ohio, said, January 3, 1882, in a paper read before that 
society : “ To-day we are almost as ignorant of the action of medi- 
cine upon disease as we were one hundred years ago.” 

Enough has been culled from the authorities of the old school 
to satisfy the readers of the REvIEw that the term “ scientific 
methods” will not apply to the methods resorted to in the past or 
to the applied knowledge of the present, so far as the so-called 
“regular” system of medicine is concerned. Indeed, it would 
seem to have been reserved to Professor Palmer alone to dis- 
eover “scientific methods” where his brethren find only 
“inconceivable chaos.” Viewing that “chaos,”? we are not 
surprised that the New York State Medical Society struck out of 
their code the clause prohibiting recognition of homeopathic 
practitioners. Yet, while we are pleased with this evidence of a 
desire on the part of the old school to investigate the truths of 
homeopathy, we are unable to see how we are to be benefited by 
admission to that fortress against disease which is described to 
us by the most recent old-school authorities as a “ therapeutic 
Tower of Babel.” 

It is contended, and with perfect truth, that in many instances 
the treatment adopted by our old-school brethren is beneficial— 
that, in many instances, it is certainly curative; but we do most 
positively assert that, carried to the extreme to which it is, the pal- 
liative treatment of to-day, although it may relieve pain, suppress 
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paroxysms in those diseases so characterized, and give temporary 
comfort to the patient, is not curative treatment; and that in 
many instances the physiological developments of the drugs 
resorted to are more alarming, more to be dreaded, than the 
diseased conditions they, by their palliative action, obscure. I have 
particular reference to the enormous doses and long-continued 
use of quinine in malarial cachexia,— malarial illness,— whether 
characterized or not by distinct paroxysms; to bromide of potash 
in the enormous quantities in which it is administered for epilepsy 
and other purely nervous diseases; to the different preparations 
of iron in the treatment of chlorosis and other forms of anemia— 
“which,” Trousseau (see “ Treatise on Therapeutics,” pages 6 
and 7, vol. i.) says, “is frequently the cause of phthisis in 
chlorotic patients, who would perhaps have never developed it 
had it not been for the unwise administration of this drug”; and 
particularly to the careless, the reckless, use of morphia, adminis- 
tered both by the mouth and by the aid of the hypodermic syringe. 
I specify these drugs because the quantities administered are 
enormous, and without any show of reason. The medicines are 
first administered by the doctors, and finally resorted to by 
patients themselves, in many instances to their permanent, even 
fatal, injury. That this is so is declared by their own old-school 
authorities. Space does not permit quotation, but, for those who 
may like to consult these authorities, reference is made to “ Wood’s 
Therapeutics,” article Quinine; to a statement of Professor E. H. 
Clarke (ibid., page 282) regarding bromide of potash ; to Professor 
Brown-Sequard’s articles on the use of this drug in epilepsy, 
and to an article on the same drug by Doctor McGregor, in the 
Edinburgh “Medical Review,” October, 1869; to Trousseau, 
“Treatise on Therapeutics,” vol. i., page 7, article Iron; to the 
same authority, vol. ii., article Opium ; and to Gscheidlen, referred 
to in “ Wood’s Therapeutics,” page 188, upon the action of mor- 
phia. These authorities of the old school in these articles demon- 
strate the danger attending the continued use of quinine, bromide 
of potash, iron, opium—four of their most popular remedies. 
In the light of these facts I ask, Is this a “scientific method” of 
treating disease? Have the great results claimed by the author 
of the article in the March number of the REVIEW been accom- 
plished? Would it not even be wise for these men, having ex- 
hausted “ Eclecticism,” “ Thompsonianism” and “ dentistry,” and 
their own “scientific methods,” to turn their attention to homeop- 
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athy, and see if, within the pages of its literature, some remedies 
might not be found which could be substituted for these drugs, 
so poisonous in the quantities administered? Aye, would it not 
be well to return to the barbarous treatment of the past, for 
certainly a speedy death is to be preferred to life embittered by 
the conditions above enumerated by the most prominent mem- 
bers of the so-called “regular” school of medicine. 

But we do not, as does Doctor Palmer of homeopathy, denounce 
and ridicule everything pertaining to the treatment of disease 
by the old-school methods—if methods they may be called. We 
agree that, for the mechanical effects of certain incurable dis- 
eases, and also for certain that are finally curable, the proper use 
of palliatives is sometimes desirable. We allow that the reme- 
dies used by old-school physicians are frequently positively 
curative; but can they—or, if they can, will they—honestly 
acknowledge how this curative effect is brought about— by what 
law? Will they say, with the honest president of the old-school 
medical society before referred to: “Have we an author who 
will point it out to us? If we have, I have failed to find him. 
On the contrary, the more I studied the matter the greater was 
my confusion, until I sought in homeopathie works for a solu- 
tion, and there I found it clear and simple.” Yes, there they 
will find it clear and simple. The remedies that in their 
hands have proved positively curative in diseases not arising 
from chemical or mechanical causes, have proved curative just 
because they were capable of producing in healthy individuals 
conditions similar to those for which they were prescribed, or 
symptoms similar to those they would produce in the healthy 
individual; for similar conditions produce similar symptoms— 
similar symptoms arise from similar conditions. By the selec- 
tion of a few examples, quoted from established old-school 
authorities, we will prove this. 

Ringer, in his “ Therapeutics,” says : 


‘‘The power of aconite to control inflammation and subdue the accom- 
panying fever is remarkable. It will sometimes cut short an inflammation. 
. In these comparatively mild diseases, especially if the aconite is given 
at the earliest stage, when the chill is still on the patient, the dry, hot, and 
burning skin becomes in a few hours comfortably moist, and then in a little 
while is bathed in profuse perspiration. With the sweating comes speedy 
relief from many of the distressing sensations, and in a period varying from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours both pulse and temperature reach their 
natural state.” 
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Aconite was first proved by Hahnemann, and by him the 
proving was verified, for it cured these very conditions, which it 
was found to produce. Ringer advises it in half-drop doses— 
small for a “regular.” Many homeopaths use doses of this size, 
but a much smaller quantity will accomplish the desired result. 
Professor Bartholow also uses aconite for the same conditions, 
and in equally small doses. 

BELLADONNA.—A. T. Speer, M. D., president of one of the Ohio 
medical societies, advises belladonna for sore throat when the 
throat is much swollen, of a very dusky red color, and the pulse is 
very frequent and very weak. (Vide “ Medical Record,” Febru- 
ary 25, 1882.) Professor Piffard says of belladonna (page 32, 
‘“* Materia Medica and Therapeutics of the Skin”): “We feel bound 
to confess the conviction that the virtues of belladonna as pro- 
tection against scarlatina are so far proven that it becomes the 
duty of practitioners to invoke their aid whenever the disease 
breaks out in a locality where there are persons liable to the 
contagion.” Belladonna was first proved by Hahnemann, and 
found to produce just this throat condition, and has been in con- 
stant, never-varying, use by his followers to the present time for 
this very condition, with astonishingly satisfactory results, and 
as a prophylactic against scarlet fever. 

ARSENIC.—Arsenic, according to Wood, Ringer, and others, is 
curative in malignant sore mouth and throat, with ulceration ; 
in vomiting, in dyspepsia, diarrhea, dysentery, eczema, conjunc- 
tivitis, chorea, albuminurea, and fevers characterized by parox- 
ysms recurring at regular intervals. Professor Fordyce Barker, 
M. D., LL. D., at a recent meeting of the New York Academy 
of Medicine (see *“* Medical Record,” March 11th), said: “ With 
reference to arsenic, there is no remedy more efficient in cases in 
which a nerve tonic is needed, and in which the sense of depres- 
sion and exhaustion are prominent symptoms.” 

Hahnemann first proved arsenic on himself and many of his 
friends, and found it producing these very conditions. From the 
date of that proving to the present time, it has been in constant 
use by homeopaths for similar states of the system. 

Mercury.— Professor Bartholow says: “The acute glandular 
affections of the throat and neck—tonsillitis, parotitis, inflamma- 
tion of the submaxillary and sublingual glands—are often speed- 
ily removed by mercurial preparations.” Ringer says: “ Small 
doses of mercury yield excellent results in a form of diarrhea 
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common in children”; a single grain of bichloride of mercury 
dissolved in half a pint of water, and a teaspoonful of this solu- 
tion given each hour, will, he says, in a day or two restore the 
patient to health. Mark the dose—1-64 of a grain—homeo- 
pathic both as regards dose and application. Ringer also advises 
mereury in small doses in dysentery of children and adults, in 
derangements of the stomach, accompanied by vomiting. Prof. 
H. G. Piffard advises mercury in the homeopathic preparations for 
certain conditions of the skin known to be produced by mercury. 

This drug was first proved by Hahnemann and found to pro- 
duce the above-named conditions, and has been since constantly 
successfully used by homeopaths for these very difficulties. Profes- 
sor Piffard, in his “ Materia Medica and Therapeutics of the Skin,” 
says on page 4: “ We know, forinstance, that arsenic, which, during 
the past fifty years, has been more extensively used in the treatment 
of skin diseases than almost any other drug, is credited by many 
competent observers with the power of also causing cutaneous 
eruptions ”; and, page 27: “Finally it may be asked, can we really 
cure chronic disease with arsenic? and the answer must be in the 
affirmative”; and he adds: “‘ My own experience harmonizes with 
that of Dr. Barstow. I usually employ the arsenious acid in 
trituration, either second or third decimal trituration of the ho- 
meopathic pharmacopeeia.” On page 28 he alludes to a case where 
he prescribed one grain to the ounce, directing two drops to be 
taken each night and morning, the medicine in a few weeks accom- 
plishing all that could be desired. Is this homeopathy —1-240 of a 
grain each night and morning curing a condition known to be 
produced by arsenic? On page 30 he advises 1-65 of a grain of 
muriate of gold, for conditions for which it was first introduced 
and has been used by homeopaths for three-quarters of a century. 
On page 35 he advises hepar sulphur as a remedy for furuncles, 
abscesses, and excessive suppuration, and remarks: “These appli- 
cations of the drug were confined, I believe, almost exclusively 
to homeopaths until a few years ago, when Ringer brought it 
forward as a remedy for the same condition ; since then, pills of 
valcium sulphide can be found in every pharmacy.” On page 99 
he relates a case of cure by Rhus toxicodendron of a chronic eczema 
of six years’ standing. This and all the remedies named were 
first proved by Hahnemann and found to produce these very con- 
ditions for which, according to this great old-school authority on 
skin diseases, they are known to be curative. 
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Professor Palmer, after giving his version of the life of Hahne- 
mann, and emphasizing the fact that he was assistant teacher in 
a grammar school, speaks of him as restless, ambitious, vain, 
perambulating, visionary, embittered by his want of success, who 
gave vent to his bitterness against a profession in which he had 
failed to obtain distinction or a competency, and says this brief 
sketch of the founder of homeopathy will tend to explain the 
possibility of the existence of a system so marvelous as we shall 
find it. 

The doctor’s article contains misstatements tending to 
detract from the merit of and to reflect discredit upon this 
great man. 

We shall simply, in refutation, refer to “ Appletons’ Encyclo- 
pedia,” article “ Hahnemann,” and to ‘‘ Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” 
under the same heading. The latter, in closing, says: 


‘‘Hahnemann is acknowledged to have displayed great genius, industry, 
and erudition. Jean Paul Richter calls him ‘a prodigy of philosophy and 
learning.’ ” 


The late Professor Carroll Dunham, in speaking of Hahne- 
mann’s persecutions, says: 


“All his sufferings might have been avoided; he might have lived in 
peace and affluence, enjoying consideration among his colleagues and making 
plenty of money, had he been willing to ‘ yield a little’—to waive the right of 
dispensing his own medicines, to accommodate his system in various points 
to suit the notions of his time. The temptation to do this might by some be 
supposed to have been great, for Hahnemann’s family was large, he suffered 
during his wanderings from the pinchings of cruel poverty, and this took from 
him the leisure so necessary for his studies. But Hahnemann was not made 
of the stuff that could compromise, for personal ease and prosperity, the 
charter that God had given him for the benefit of the race. He refused to 
give up one particle of anything which he deemed essential to the purity and 
perfections of his system, and so he has left it to us pure and perfect.” 


We quote the following from the pen of P. Compton Bur- 
nett, M. D., of London, England: 


‘*When I go over his wondrous life, I am profoundly impressed with his 
greatness as a mere man: he taught Hebrew at the age of thirteen; he knew 
eight languages when he went to the university at twenty; he became a doctor 
of medicine at twenty-four; he lived to be nearly ninety, and labored all the 
time — certainly he was a hard worker for eighty years; throughout the course 
of this long life I do not find one single shameful act recorded against him by 
real history. He was indeed a great and almost a perfect man.” 
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Hahnemann believed, his followers believe, that the Almighty 
having given us medicinal substances which, when taken into 
the system, produce in every instance each a distinct and 
separate action, He at the same time gave us a law for the 
application of these substances in the cure of disease. From 
first ascertaining the action of these so-called drugs on 
healthy human beings, and then using them in the treatment 
of disease, the evidence became conclusive to the mind of 
Hahnemann that that law was the one quoted. He does not 
claim that he was the first to treat any disease in accord- 
ance with the theory of similars. For he was familiar with 
the writings of Hippocrates and of every medical theorist 
of his own time, and cures had frequently been recorded made 
with remedies given for conditions similar to those which they 
were known to produce. 

Eighty years have passed since this law was first promul- 
gated by Hahnemann. Now thousands of educated, thinking, 
and conscientious physicians in all parts of the world success- 
fully practice in accordance with that law, believing firmly that, 
for conditions and symptoms not arising from mechanical, trau- 
matic, or chemical causes, the law is universal. The physician’s 
object is to eure the sick, to relieve suffering, and to accomplish 
this in the simplest, most speedy, and effectual manner. All of 
the arguments intending to prove that our remedies cannot cure 
go for naught in view of the fact, as proved by quotations from 
old-school authorities, that they do. 

What is meant by the “ proving” of drugs? Simply the test- 
ing of drugs on the human body, their action being recorded 
and compared with that obtained from a number of provings. 
Does this positive method, whatever may be the law of cure, seem 
irrational, visionary, to the average mind? Is it not the only 
method of acquiring a knowledge of the medicinal action of 
drugs? 

If it is objected to because it is the course adopted by home- 
opathists, I will quote from an old-school authority, Sir Thomas 
Watson, who says, in the “ British Medical Journal,” January, 1868: 
“ Authentic reports of trials with medicinal substances upon the 
healthy human body must lead at length, tardily perhaps, but 
surely, to a better ascertainment of the rules, peradventure to 
the discovery even of the laws, by which our practice should be 
guided.” 
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Again, Doctor King Chambers says: “ And as to the uses of 
medicines, with which it is a student’s duty to be acquainted, do 
you not see that the safest guide to a knowledge of their effects 
upon a disordered body is the knowledge of their effects upon a 
healthy body?” 


A large portion of the doctor's article is made up of ridicule 
of homeopathy, because of the infinitesimal quantity of medicine 
which he leads one to infer is the dose from which all the wonder- 
ful cures recorded by homeopathic writers have resulted. Asa 
matter of fact, it happens that, prescribed because of their 
homeopathicity, drugs varying from crude tinctures to very high 
dilutions are used by homeopaths, and effect cures. But even 
were it a fact that only dilutions were used, this would not reflect 
one particle of discredit, upon Hahnemann or his followers. The 
rule with all homeopaths—the invariable rule—is: the smallest 
possible quantity of medicine to accomplish the desired result. 
If an established cure result from the prescribed agent, no mat- 
ter how small the dose, or how difficult for us to account for its 
action, that agent deserves and should receive credit for the result; 
and cures—authentie cures—without number have been made 
with these small doses. 

In the preparation for the Review of the fraction with the 
alarming denominator, the doctor has shown great aptness in 
mathematics, and should that chair in the university honored 
by his teachings become vacant, we would recommend him for 
the position—for, so far as multiplication and fractions are 
concerned, he is ably qualified. But the size of the dose, 
whether it be tincture or the doctor’s fractional preparation, so 
long as it is sufficiently small not to produce the physiological 
effect of the drug, has nothing whatever to do with its homeo- 
pathicity. So it be administered because it produces in the 
healthy similar symptoms to those evidenced in the patient, it 
matters not whether it be tincture or high dilution, it is homeop- 
athy. Its size will depend on individual experience and pref- 
erence. 

Rational aids to therapeutic measures are not discarded 
by the homeopath. He does, indeed, exclusively follow the 
homeopathic law within the field to which it is applicable, 
but mechanical and chemical conditions arise requiring 
mechanical and chemical remedies as well as palliatives. For, 
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as the late Professor Carroll Dunham, one of the best beloved, 
most conscientious, and scientific of Hahnemann’s followers, 
has said truthfully: “ Very many cases of severe suffering, and 
even of what threatens to become fatal disease, occur in general 
practice which call for and are successfully met by the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge apart from therapeutics.” Again he 
says: “ Many serious cases may be successfully treated without 
recourse to medicine, without the aid of therapeutics—rectified, 
perhaps, by the application of a knowledge of physiology, 
pathology, and hygiene.” 

The doctor says: “The system has urged its claims for the 
past eighty years. Not one educated physician out of a hundred 
the world over has expressed views favorable to homeopathy.” 
Again: “ Homeopathy has no position in the world of science.” 
These assertions have been pretty thoroughly answered by 
quotations from the leading authorities of the old school; but 
we will ask the question, and in a few words attempt to 
answer it. 

What is the standing of homeopathy to-day? Doctor Speer, 
president of the medical society (“regular”) before referred to, 
says (“Medical Record,” loc. cit.): “ Although it has been re- 
ceived with derision by a vast majority of the medical world, 
it has steadily progressed in favor, overcoming obstacle after 
obstacle, until to-day the system of medicine founded upon it 
numbers among its patrons and steadfast friends a large 
proportion of the more intelligent and cultured people of 
each community.” This statement, coming from old-school 
authority and appearing in the most prominent of the old- 
school journals, is true. Searcely a town of any size in the 
civilized world but has its fair proportion of homeopathic 
physicians and patrons. And at home here, in the United 
States,—although it is but sixty years since Doctor Gram, the 
first American homeopathic physician, first settled in New 
York,—we have our National Medical Association, the annual 
meetings of which are as largely attended as are those of the 
national old-school society. This society, the American Insti- 
tute of Homeopathy, was organized nearly forty years ago, and 
has been actively at work ever since. In addition to this, we 
have the Western Academy of Medicine, the American Oph- 
thalmological and Otological Society, and the American Peedo- 
logical Society ; 26 State medical societies; 99 county medical 
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societies; 42 homeopathic hospitals; 34 free dispensaries; 17 
homeopathic medical journals; 11 homeopathic medical col- 
leges, one ophthalmic and otological college, and over 6,000 
homeopathic physicians in the United States alone, and the 
printed literature of our school can be numbered by the hundred 
thousand pages. In our colleges every branch of medical science 
is thoroughly taught—the clinical instruction is fully equal to 
that of the old-school colleges. And to prove that homeopathy 
is advancing, I will state that, during the college session of 
1880 and ’81, twelve hundred and fifty medical students were 
in attendance in the various colleges, and the combined 
graduating classes of the spring of 1881 numbered four hundred 
and thirty-eight. 

With Professor Palmer we agree that it will not be possible 
within the limits of a magazine article to give a full view of 
homeopathy in contrast with “regular” medicine. Our literature 
covers thousands of pages, and the half has not been told. The 
contrast between the systems of the two schools is indeed 
striking, but in view of the object of the physician’s calling—the 
relief of suffering, the prolongation and the saving of life—it is 
undoubtedly favorable to homeopathy. The doctor complains 
bitterly —we think unjustly, considering the character of his 
article—of the criticisms by Hahnemann and his followers of 
the “regular” ‘system of medicine. We have, therefore, pur- 
posely avoided unkind criticism, and have been at considerable 
pains to confine ourselves to the authorities of the old school 
to prove the points stated. We believe enough has been quoted 
from these authorities to satisfy the intelligent reader that 
Professor Palmer is either dishonest or totally ignorant of the 
literature of his own school in its relation to therapeutics, and 
that he, above all others claiming prominence in the profes- 
sion, should have refrained from writing upon the subject of 
homeopathy till he had at least informed himself sufficiently to 
give a decently fair statement of the subject. While writing 
this article, I have received a letter from a prominent physician 
of the West, which reads in part as follows: “I was a student 
in the Michigan University twenty-seven years ago, and heard 
Professor Palmer’s version of homeopathy, which he has given 
to every medical class till four years ago, when the regents 
requested him to diseontinue the subject before the class. Then 
he issued a pamphlet containing the same statements and argu- 
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ments, and now again he gives the very same in THE NortH 
AMERICAN REVIEW.” Twenty-seven years ago! and even then a 
professor. If it were not for this evidence, which is positive, 
that he is a man of ripe years, I should, upon reading his article, 
think him so young, so inexperienced, that it would be well 
for him, before writing upon medical therapeutics, and studying 
in the meantime, “to tarry at Jericho till his beard grew.” 
J. W. Dow ina. 
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SWEDENBORG, 


THE disciples of Emanuel Swedenborg make great efforts to 
spread the doctrines of their teacher. Naturally they lay chief 
stress on his religious opinions: partly because they interest a 
larger circle of people, partly because they are regarded as more 
important, and partly, we surmise, because they are more 
manageable, on the score of bulk and expense. But for the limi- 
tation of interest which attends all technical work, it would, on 
many accounts, seem wiser to approach Swedenborg from the 
scientific side. For here his base is secure, and his spiritual con- 
clusions are distinctly foreshadowed, if not openly suggested. In 
fact, to us, the mystery of Swedenborg is as deep on the material 
as on the spiritual side, if not deeper. It is claimed, and appa- 
rently on solid grounds, by men who ought to know, that he was 
a scientific prodigy, acombination of Euclid, Copernicus, Laplace, 
Vesalius, Galen, Boerhaave, Harvey, Oken, Goethe, and whomso- 
ever else may have been distinguished among explorers, discover- 
ers, inventors; that he anticipated the nebular hypothesis, the 
circulation of the blood, the translatory motion of the stellar uni- 
verse, the identity of lightning and electricity, the modern science 
of crystallography; that he was the first to introduce into 
Sweden the differential and integral caleulus; that he invented 
the principle of the air-tight stove; that he was familiar with 
astronomy, cosmogony, geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, anato- 
my, physiology, chemistry, mathematics, mechanics; that he was 
a master of many languages, ancient and modern ; a poet, a meta- 
physician, a financier, a man of letters. And, with all this, his 
eminence in the scientific world is but dimly and grudgingly 
recognized. How shall this be explained? The honors that were 
tendered to him, the admission of his vast services by contem- 
poraries, only make the riddle more perplexing. He is in any 
event a marvel and a prodigy. His scientific works number 
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more than sixty, yet his “ Animal Kingdom,” one of the most 
remarkable of them, excited surprise in England, apparently for 
the first time, in 1844, seventy-two years after his death; and the 
“Principia Rerum Naturalium” waited for recognition longer 
than that; and even yet, more than a century after his decease, 
his title to rank among the great names of science is put forward 
cautiously as a novelty, and usually by men who regard him as 
otherwise a harmless lunatic. That, after this, his spiritual pre- 
tensions should be challenged is not surprising. 

The truth appears to be that Swedenborg was mystical even in 
his chief scientific writings. He adopted an “ identity-theory,” an 
hypothesis of one all-pervading principle, which imparted 
an air of assumption to his speculations. He spoke with 
authority, less as an investigator than as a seer. And this made 
easy the passage from scientific to religious thought. The gulf 
between the two spheres was narrower than is commonly supposed. 
In fact, there was no gulf; no break even. The mystic simply 
proceeded from one form of communication to another—from the 
world of matter to the world of spirit, always holding the same 
clue to knowledge, namely: the doctrine of the divine immanence. 
This, perhaps, made scientific men more indifferent to his claims 
than they otherwise would have been; and this gave the expres- 
sion of vacancy to his countenance which it wears in the portraits 
that we see, and which must date from the scientific period. 

Somewhat more than a year ago, a “memorial,” signed by 
ninety-four persons, mostly belonging to societies of good 
standing, and representing a much larger number (possibly 
more than two thousand), “receivers of the heavenly doctrines 
in this country,” was presented to the General Convention, 
asking in courteous language, strengthened by citations from 
the writings of Swedenborg himself, that “the attitude of the 
organized new church may no longer continue to be one of 
seeming antagonism or conscious superiority to other religious 
bodies, but rather one of modest self-appreciation, and kindly, 
fraternal recognition of other Christians.” The memorial was 
published in the Convention’s “Journal of Proceedings for 
1880,” was noticed by the “New Jerusalem Magazine” (not 
favorably), and was quietly dismissed. The inference is, that 
the controlling powers in the New Church cling to the exclusive 
system, perhaps fearing lest a removal of barriers might cause 
their alleged peculiarity to disappear. In this apprehension 
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they may be wise, for a suspicion is abroad that, whatever our 
views respecting Swedenborg, Swedenborgianism, as a form of 
religious institution, has outlived its excuse for being. 

And this, for the very reason that it was originally so noble. 
It is closely associated with some things which have passed 
away, because their work was done. Mr. John Humphrey 
Noyes, author of the “History of American Socialisms,” not 
too ingeniously, yet with evident design, associates Sweden- 
borgianism with Fourierism, Brook Farm, Transcendentalism, 
the type of Individualism represented by Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, F. H. Channing, whose thoughts stirred expectant souls 
forty years ago. The suggestion is tempting, and might be 
made to yield food for reflection. Suppose the association to be 
valid. What follows? Fourierism has disappeared; Brook Farm 
is gone; Transcendentalism, as a system of philosophy, has had 
its day; Individualism, as then expounded, is on the wane; why 
should Swedenborgianism, the other branch of the same vine, 
survive ? 

That the writings of the Swedish seer abound in great 
thoughts, deep, inspiring, generous, penetrating, regenerating, 
quite worthy to be celebrated, or even to be ascribed to angelic 
origin, is gratefully on every side admitted, though the appeal to 
celestial communications, as clinching the statements of truth, 
adds nothing either in the way of evidence or conclusiveness, 
but rather weakens the force of the idea. The power of the 
thought lies in its accord with the natural instinct of the heart. 
The angelic narratives serve at best only to illustrate it, and they 
do that feebly. The seraphiec quality of the revelation turns the 
so-called “ proof” into an impertinence. The claim to “ angelic” 
authentication is really a drag on the doctrine. Explain the 
alleged communications with another world as we will, on the 
physiological theory of a disturbed brain, or on the psychological 
theory of an opened vision, it still must be asserted that they 
add little or nothing to the truths announced. 

The doctrine was little short of a new gospel when it was 
delivered. None but a true prophet could have announced such 
truths in that generation. I name only the most searching: 
That there is but one life, and that life from the Lord; that 
Satan has no substantial being or existence; that there is no 
principle of evil; that heaven and hell are both from the same 
source; that no man is bern predestinated to hell; that heaven 
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removes hell in man; that true religion consists in love to God 
and love to man; that the sacraments are signs; that the church 
is representative. Such are a few of the divine commonplaces 
which are scattered up and down the pages of Swedenborg’s 
writings, recurring again and again with a colorless monotony 
that soon becomes tiresome, and with a sober-sidedness of state- 
ment which deprives them of effect. It was probably the simple, 
undemonstrative, prosaic, child-like mode in which they were set 
forth that prevented their recognition. 

For, at the time they were uttered, more than a hundred 
years ago, they were nothing less than revolutionary, portending 
the overthrow of the reigning systems of theology and eccle- 
siasticism. The clergy protested. By Swedenborg’s own calm 
confessions, unimpassioned and impersonal, the state of religion 
in the community about him must have been deplorable. In 
such formalism and literalism it is hard to believe. For ex- 
ample, he says: “The man of the church at this day knows 
scarcely anything about heaven or hell, nor yet about his own 
life after death.” “‘No one has known what was meant by ‘the 
clouds of heaven’ Men have believed that he (the Lord) would 
come in them in person.” “Then the bishop, looking at me, said: 
‘My conception of the matter was, and still is, that God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost sit in the center 
of heaven upon magnificent and lofty seats or thrones,— God the 
Father on a throne of pure gold, with a scepter in his hand; God 
the Son at his right hand on a throne of purest silver, with a 
crown on his head; and God the Holy Ghost near them ona 
throne of dazzling crystal, with a dove in his hand; and that 
round about them, in triple order, gleam hanging lamps made of 
precious stones; while at a distance from this cirele stand in- 
numerable angels, all worshiping and glorifying. And, more- 
over, that God the Father continually talks with his Son about 
those who are to be justified, and between themselves they judge 
and determine who on earth are worthy to be received by them 
among the angels, and crowned with eternal life; while God the 
Holy Spirit, at the hearing of their names, immediately traverses 
the whole earth to find them, bearing with him gifts of right- 
cousness, aS so many proofs of salvation for the justified; and 
the instant he approaches and breathes upon them he disperses 
their sins, as a ventilator drives the smoke from a furnace and 
cleanses it. He also removes the stony hardness of their hearts, 
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and gives them the tenderness of flesh, and, at the same time, 
renovates their spirits or minds, and regenerates them, giving 
them infantile faces. Finally, he seals them in the forehead 
with the sign of the cross, and calls them the elect, and sons of 
God’” “With some there is a fear and consequent anxiety 
about hell-fire, while scarcely any one is troubled about his sins 
and the consequent just anger of God. But we confessors have 
eured those by teaching that Christ took away damnation by the 
passion of the cross, and so extinguished hell-fire and opened heaven 
to those who are blessed with the faith on which is inscribed the 
imputation of the merit of the Son of God.” “ At length they 
went so far as to attest that they might be saved by faith alone,— 
whereby they meant their doctrinals, if they only believed them, 
—without any respect to their lives.”. Of the Romish church 
and its rulers Swedenborg says terrible things, which we will 
not quote, for few of this generation will believe they could be 
warranted. 

In an atmosphere like this, wherein all the religious organ- 
izations in Christendom looked utterly corrupt, entirely destitute 
of the Master’s spirit, and quite wanting in the rational appre- 
hension of truth, the doctrines of Swedenborg must have shown 
with light as from another sun. But in our age they have become 
religious truisms. We hear them enunciated from all more or 
less liberal pulpits. They form the burden of popular preaching. 
Mr. B. F. Barrett, one of the most enlightened and zealous Swe- 
denborgians of our day, takes pains to record his opinion on 
this point in the following emphatic language, which is copied 
with his own italics: “ It is a great mistake to imagine that the 
pulpit of to-day dwells often, or lays the chief emphasis, on doe- 
trines which are directly contrary to the principles of the New 
Church. Far oftener, and with much stronger emphasis, does it 
dwell on the fundamentals of the New Church—love to the Lord 
and charity toward the neighbor. The burden of its teaching is not 
what it was in the middle of the last century —the tripersonality 
of God, a vicarious atonement, the resurrection of the material 
body, and salvation by faith alone — however these may occasion- 
ally crop out.” The theologians of our time are exerting them- 
selves to abolish the devil, to damp down the fires of hell, to 
interpret the scriptures rationally, to show harmony in all the 
works of creation, to exhibit the blending of humanity and divin- 
ity in Christ, to establish a rationale of sin and redemption, to 
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spiritualize prayer, to maintain the essential accord of philosophy 
and faith. The attractive preachers of every denomination 
declare that religion is not a creed, but a life. Controversy 
avoids the old fields. Apologists have abandoned the defense of 
ancient dogmas, and fallen back on new lines of exposition. The 
writer of these pages was called a Swedenborgian thirty years 
ago, before he had read a line of Swedenborg’s writings, simply 
on account of his sympathy with certain ideas, then new, since 
the common property even of evangelical preachers. They who 
insist on the importance of keeping up a distinct organization on 
the basis of Swedenborg’s views are obliged, it seems to us, to 
exaggerate peculiarities which had better be allowed to dis- 
appear. 

The chief theological tenet of Swedenborg is his theory of 
scripture—the doctrine of hidden senses in the Word. But 
the substance of this theory is very old, and was devised 
originally as a means of escape from what were regarded as 
stumbling-blocks in the literal sense. Swedenborg did much to re- 
duce the doctrine to systematic form, and his disciples have done 
more to reduce his reduction to a senseless formality by stopping 
where he stopped, and accepting his suggestions as dogmatic 
rules. Some have thought that, had he lived to see the results of 
scientific criticism of the biblical literature, he might never have 
laid the emphasis on his doctrine that he did—perhaps might 
uever have tried to formulate it. But it is doubtful whether he 
would have kept himself informed of the results of biblical 
criticism. Swedenborg was, in most respects; outwardly, an old- 
fashioned man, simple, child-like, unsophisticated, uncritical, in- 
genuous, believing; an impersonal, unambitious, devout man; 
a seer rather than a thinker; not a reader of many religious 
books, or deferential to the writers of books; an interior, brood- 
ing man, unconscious of much that went on in the intellectual 
world about him, and, so far as is known, independent of con- 
temporary assistance. “ Piety,” to use his own language, “ con- 
sists in thinking and speaking piously, spending much time in 
prayer, behaving humbly at that time, frequenting temples, and 
attending devoutly-to the preaching there, often receiving the 
sacrament of the Supper every year, and in performing the other 
parts of worship according to the ordinances of the church.” 
“Prayer, considered in itself,” he says elsewhere, “is discourse 
with God; and there is then a certain internal intuition of those 
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things which are the objects of prayer, corresponding to which 
there is something like influx into the mind’s perception or 
thought of him who prays; so that there is a kind of opening 
of the man’s interior toward God... . Hence it is that to 
pray, in the internal sense, signifies to be created.” These last 
passages are from the “ Arcana Celestia,” a work devoted to 
the exposition of the interior sense of the Word. The writer of 
them would not be likely to care much for the methods of biblical 
criticism. The inspiration of scripture is simply assumed by 
master and disciples alike—the former living when it was not 
seriously called in question, and making the dogma tributary to 
his doctrine of divine influx, the latter living when the tenet is 
under vehement discussion, and accepting the seer’s glances as 
dicta of revelation. It must be owned that to the worldly sense 
the holy oil of the mystic has a rancid flavor when bottled up in 
a “ Dictionary of Correspondences.” 

Certain it is that Swedenborg’s interpretation of individual 
portions of scripture will not be accepted by any modern school 
of scholarship. We give two or three examples taken from “The 
Swedenborg Library,” an excellent condensation, carefully pre- 
pared by Mr. B. F. Barrett, and accepted as authentic by his 
fellow believers. The shortest have been selected, as occupying 
the least space. “The Lord as to the Divine Human is called 
‘The Son of God, and as to the Word ‘The Son of Man.” “That 
the Lord fulfilled in the world all things of the Word, even to the 
smallest particulars of it, is evident from these his own words: 
Verily, I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law till all be fulfilled.” 
After quoting Isaiah Ixiii., 1-9, he comments thus: “ These 
things are concerning the combats of the Lord against the hells. 
By the ‘apparel’ in which he was glorious and which was ‘red’ 
is meant the Word, to which violence was done by the Jewish 
people.” “In general, the prophets represented the Word in the 
ultimate sense, which is the sense of the letter, by ‘a vesture of 
hair’; wherefore Elijah was clothed with such a vesture, and was 
girded with a leathern girdle about his loins, likewise John the 
Baptist.” “We read in Isaiah: ‘In that day shall there be a high- 
way out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt and the Egyptian into Assyria; and the Egyptians shall 
war with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land.’ 
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In the spiritual sense this means that, at the time of the Lord’s 
advent, the scientific, the rational, and the spiritual shall make 
one, and that then the scientific shall be subservient to the rational, 
and both to the spiritual; for Egypt signifies what is scientific, 
Assyria what is rational, and Israel what is spiritual. That day, 
twice mentioned, means the first and second advent of the Lord.” 
“ Evidently, therefore, in the Word alone there is spirit and life, 
as the Lord says: ‘The words that I speak unto you they are spirit 
and they are life’” “That it was the Lord who was seen by 
Abraham, he himself teaches in John viii., 56; that it was he, 
also, who was seen by the rest is evident from the Lord’s words 
in John i., 18; v., 37.” He cites Ezekiel, Daniel, the author of 
the Apocalypse, and others equally disjoined in time and cireum- 
stance, to prove that the objects which appear to the angels in 
heaven are, for the most part, like the things on earth, but in 
form more perfect and in number more abundant. All this 
evinees an absolute innocence of the first principles of exegesis, 
a hopeless state of imbecility in regard to the primary rules of 
natural interpretation, an utter disregard of obvious meanings, 
that would drive a commentator wild. Until Swedenborg’s doe- 
trine of the Word can be reduced to a harmonious and consistent 
form, which shall not only be self-evidencing, but shall also detach 
the seriptures from all other mythical, allegorical, prophetical lit- 
erature to which successive layers of meaning have been ascribed, 
it must remain a curious but unverified monument of spiritual 
ingenuity. At present, it is but one of several attempts to main- 
tain the inspiration of the Bible on rational grounds—the best 
and most important of them, but still only an attempt. 

It should be added that the literal sense of scripture is, 
according to Swedenborg, fallacious or deceptive in appearance 
only, not in reality. In fact, it may be all-sufficient to one who 
has in him the root of faith. Since the Lord is the Word, it 
must be perfect in holiness and power. Only, the divine truth 
which constitutes doctrine appears to none but those who are in 
a state of enlightenment from the Lord. Henee the obvious 
sense cannot be accepted as final without interpretation. He 
that has the Lord has the key, but one must go to the Lord for 
it. The external, literal sense is for man; the internal, spiritual 
sense is “ for the heavens”; and as the Word stands on earth for 
the divine truth, which proceeds from the Lord himself, one 
must approach the letter from the side of the spirit. 
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Thus far we have failed to find any peculiarity which might 
justify Swedenborgians in maintaining a separate church organi- 
zation. They have no peculiarity to build upon as a foundation, 
and they cannot convict the other churches of Christendom of 
such apostacy as condemns them to extinction. If, as is asserted 
over and over again, the cardinal doctrine of the New Jerusalem 
is love to the Lord and charity to the neighbor, then, as has 
been shown, and by many Swedenborgians confessed, the doc- 
trine taught by the Master has become to such a degree diffused 
or shared by other sects, that “the largest part of the Lord’s 
new church on earth is now outside of the organization bearing 
its name.” 

Why should any, therefore, be surprised that Swedenborgian- 
ism makes no more progress, that its churches do not multiply, 
that its congregations do not increase, that its efforts at exten- 
sion produce no more signal results? To say that the doctrines 
of the New Church have leavened Christendom and raised the 
entire level of faith, is simply to assume what should be proved, 
beside being very far from modest. It is more probable that the 
age has overtaken Swedenborg, who anticipated its drift, inter- 
preted its secret, and was for a few years in advance of its 
course. To get the start again is impossible. The New Jerusa- 
lem church ranks among so-called liberal churches, whose future 
is extinction. All churches are fast becoming liberal, and in pro- 
portion as they follow that tendency, as churches they pass away. 
Swedenborgianism went as far as it did, because it was in 
advance of the general movement. It went no further, because 
it could not maintain its lead. Mr. B. F. Barrett has done an 
admirable service in condensing Swedenborg’s voluminous writ- 
ings into a series of twelve pretty little volumes. But he will do 
for Swedenborg a better service who shall interpret the writings, 
and show to intelligent minds what contribution of permanent 
value to mankind, religious or philosophical, the Swedish seer 
has made. So far, no disciple in regular standing has done this, 
or has tried to do it outside of a few commonplaces which have 
been exhausted. Some deeper note than White or Wilkinson 
has touched must be struck, or the cause of Swedenborg is lost 
as a cause dear to mankind. The personality of Swedenborg 
himself, as a psychological phenomenon, will always be interest- 
ing and perplexing; his writings will be curiosities for their 
strange, impersonal, uncouth, naive, unexampled combination of 
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dullness beyond description and wisdom beyond estimate; of 
incomparable childishness and transcendent insight, the most 
unreadable, unfathomable books in the world. But his theo- 
logical assumptions—the inspiration of the Word, the divinity 
of Jesus, the permanency of existing ecclesiastical usages— will 
henceforth derive no particular sanction from his name. Nor 
can we think that he would claim any permanent authority for 
his version of them. 

For ourselves, after a fresh and careful revision of the sub- 
ject, we may as well honestly confess that Mr. Henry James is 
the only man who has sunk his shaft into the depths of Sweden- 
borg’s mind—the only man who has dug out a secret treasure 
of thought worthy to be kept. He is no “Swedenborgian” of the 
current type, no believer in separate church organization, or in 
any church organization whatever, no disciple of the “ master,” 
no adherent of the letter, but rather the opponent of all this, 
on the ground of his interpretation of Swedenborg’s own writings, 
which, as he holds, his disciples have misconceived, and thereby 
innocently perverted from their original drift. He has studied 
those writings profoundly, acknowledging their dumb, illogical, 
inarticulate, in some respects futile and fatuous, character, but 
impressed by their “calm, translucent depths” of wisdom, and 
finding infinite satisfaction in the “ seer’s” answer to life’s eternal 
questions. He discovered in Swedenborg an astonishing pene- 
tration of thought, suggestions which pierce to the core of truth 
and open worlds of speculation which he himself perhaps failed 
to explore, a system of philosophy outlined and sharply indi- 
cated, which may easily be got at by reading between the lines, 
or following hints, or seizing one or two central ideas, and bring- 
ing others into accord with them. Such ideas are the absolute 
oneness, sufficiency, infiritude of the divine life; the phenomenal 
character of creation ; the illusory nature of free will; the non- 
existence of the devil and of hell; the essential humanity of the 
Christ ; the identification of God with man; the final realization 
of the religious experience in a perfect democratic society ; the 
supremacy of the female over the male. Starting from either of 
these postulates the consistent reasoner will arrive at the rest, 
and will, at last, come to a resting-place in spiritual monotheism, 
saved from pantheism by the primary doctrine that there is 
such a being as man and that the divine intention toward him 
is redemptive, not formative. 
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It is not claimed here that all this is formulated in Sweden- 
borg’s writings. If it were, it could not have been so completely 
overlooked as it has been by his studious and zealous disciples. 
But it is claimed that the germs are there, and must have been 
found but for pre-occupation with certain theological institutes 
which naturally engrossed attention, and will continue to absorb 
the popular mind to the exclusion of philosophical interests for 
many generations to come. Sectarians are seldom philosophical, 
or, from the nature of the case, can be; and Swedenborgians are 
vulgarly accused of cherishing in an unusual degree the secta- 
rian spirit, the spirit of exclusiveness and formalism, with which 
the philosophy, to say nothing of the faith, of their teacher is 
wholly at war. The “memorial” to which reference has been 
made confesses in its motive, as well as in its phraseology, and 
signally avouches by the history of its reception, the presence 
of this malign temper; and this memorial was presented, it must 
be remembered, less than two years ago, and roused a discussion 
throughout the body. It is not, in such a state of things, sur- 
prising that the purely philosophical import of Swedenborg’s 
writings should, even at this day, be overlooked, and especially 
by those who stand before the publie as exponents of his teach- 
ings. For the public, being conventionally “ orthodox,” imposes 
ou them a severe though invisible constraint to be “orthodox,” too, 
holds them to the necessity of vindicating the “ orthodoxy” of 
their master, and compels them to reject as heresy every idea 
that points in an opposite direction. 

Now if anything is clear, it is that Swedenborg’s ideas, 
detached from their loeal and temporary associations, and fol- 
lowed out to their results, do point in an opposite direction, are 
quite unorthodox, are, in fact, extremely radical, abound in 
suggestions from which religionists instinctively recoil, and 
imply nothing less than a complete revision of theological 
articles in the interest of anti-preternaturalism, or the utter 
abdication of Satan as a prince potenate, or substantial existence 
in the world. The Christian church, of whatever approved 
denomination, rests upon some theory of evil as an independent, 
demonic, self-subsisting dominion, governed by its appropriate 
authorities, and organized against Deity, who, through his 
ministers, keeps up an incessant warfare against it; the church 
being his visible representative, the ministry his ordained 
champions, the sacraments his appointed “channels of grace,” 
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the Bible his revealed communication to mankind. The sects 
differ in the explanation they give of these points, but under 
some form they are held. Not to hold them under any form 
is to discard the Christian peculiarity, and lapse either into 
“naturalism ” or “idealism.” 

Now, whether he perceived it or not,— that point is not here 
prejudged,—it seems plain that some of Swedenborg’s principles, 
if pushed to their ultimate conclusion, cast discredit not only on 
every attempt to organize a new church as distinct from old 
ones, but on all ecclesiastical organizations claiming to embody 
the spiritual, regenerating, creative, divine life. To say that 
“all hereditary evil existing at the present day was not derived 
from the first man, but is such that every one who commits 
actual sin acquires to himself a nature therefrom, whence evil is 
implanted in his children, becomes hereditary, and is thus 
augmented in each succeeding generation,” is to say that the 
notion of a “ Fall” is mistaken; that Satan does not exist; that 
there is no principle of evil, no “law of sin.” To say, “ The 
Lord’s love is the salvation of the whole human race,” is to 
abolish the ultimate distinction between sheep and goats. To 
deny that there is any absolute difference between heaven and 
hell, angels and devils, saints and sinners, to affirm the supreme 
selfish delight of hell, is to vacate the articles of current creeds, 
and remove the ministers and altars of every consecrated temple. 
To say, “It is necessary that every individual in the congre- 
gation be a church,”—unless such language be taken as contain- 
ing a commonplace,—is to make religion a purely spiritual 
thing. To declare that “as man becomes internal, and instructed 
in internal things, then externals are as nothing to him, for he 
then knows what is sacred—namely: charity, and belief built 
upon charity”; “external worship is in itself mere idolatry ” ; 
“the spiritual church extends over the whole globe, as much 
among those who are without as ‘among those who are with 
truths of faith,”,—is to convert the church from a ritual to a 
representative economy, standing for something real, but being 
unreal or shadowy in its own constitution. Swedenborg teaches 
in many passages, and under many forms of words, that the life 
of man in nature is but an appearance, the Lord or divine 
natural man being the sole reality; that human free will is a 
divinely authenticated illusion; that the individual has no inde- 
pendent status, no selfhood unqualifiedly his own, no inalienable 
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property in his actions. He says: “ People who are destitute of 
charity continually contemn and condemn others, save in so far 
as prudence constrains them to put on friendly manners. But 
they who are in charity can scarcely see another’s evils; on the 
contrary, while they note all that is good and true in him, they 
interpret whatsoever is evil and false in a favorable sense. This 
disposition they derive from the Lord, who turns all evil into 
good. The Lord is as far from cursing and being angry with 
men as heaven is far from earth. For who can conceive that 
the omniscient ruler of the universe, who is infinitely above all 
infirmity, should be angry with such poor and wretched dust as 
men are, who scarcely know anything they do, and ean do 
nothing of their own motion but what is evil? There is nothing 


in the Lord disposing him *o anger, but only to mercy.” 


“Neither angel nor devil,” says Swedenborg, “has the least 
inherent power; if they had the least particle, heaven would 
crumble to pieces, hell become a chaos, and with these every man 
would cease to exist.” “I once heard a celestial voice saying 
that if a spark of life in man were his own, and not exclusively 
of God in him, heaven could not exist, nor anything belonging 
to heaven; hence no church on earth, and consequently no 


eternal life.” Such statements point toward very different con- 
clusions from those contemplated by any church of which history 
gives account or philosophy makes report. 

That Swedenborg’s conception of the regenerate condition of 
man—in other words, of the spiritual consummation, or full 
completion of the divine life—is the vision of a perfect human 
society on earth, a reign of charity among all classes of man- 
kind, a pure spiritual democracy, is so plainly intimated, so 
frequently suggested, and follows so closely on his other eardi- 
nal propositions, that to establish it by quotation would be a 
superfluous labor. Such a conelusion must be drawn from his 
primary doctrines of creation, and the divine purpose in regener- 
ating man. The perpetual insistance on charity as the soul of 
faith implies it. “ Faith, in the Word, means nothing but love 
and charity.” “Love to the Lord cannot possibly exist apart 
from neighborly love. For the Lord’s love is love to the whole 
human race, which he desires to save eternally, and to adjoin 
entirely to himself, so as for none of them to perish; wherefore, 
whosoever has love to the Lord has the Lord’s love, and cannot 
help loving his neighbor.” “ When it is said there is no salvation 
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in any name but that of the Lord, it means no salvation in any 
other doctrine—that is, in no other thing than mutual love, 
which is the true doctrine of faith.” Heaven, according to 
Swedenborg, is the “maximus homo,” the supreme man. God 
isa man. Christ is human. Such an idea of the perfected state 
is certainly quite unlike anything entertained inside of the 
accepted Christendom. It is peculiar; in fact, so peculiar as to 
be unintelligible from any position but his own; to understand 
how much it differs from every popular idea, how secular it is, 
yet how noble and clear, how free from gross contaminations of 
animalism and communism, it is necessary to master Sweden- 
borg’s primary conceptions and reason outward from that 
center. Whosoever does so will see how inevi;able is this result 
of Swedenborg’s teaching, and how significant such a result is as 
bearing on the future of mankind. To contemplate this almost 
takes one’s breath away, for it forces one to imagine the entire 
power of the so-called religious world diverted from its present 
employment and devoted to social ends. It implies a heavenly 
exaltation of “worldly” interests, and a corresponding neglect of 
ecclesiastical concerns. It changes the masters into servants, 
and commits every divine instrument to simply mundane uses. 
If the New Church would establish itself on this rock, there 
would be no complaint of its decadence. 

It is not pretended, we urge once more, that Swedenborg 
fully entertained the views outlined above. It seems more 
likely that he did not. His perfect calmness in enunciating 
them; the absence from his books of anything like enthusiasm 
or afflatus; the unconsciousness of their revolutionary, or even 
their novel, character; the possibility of confining them within 
the limits of the conventional theology; their apparent incon- 
sistency with other statements made by him, especially in regard 
to the Word, the Church, and the Future Life, give to them an 
air of simplicity incompatible with the notion of fresh discovery. 
Still, it is quite within the bounds of reason to suppose that the 
seer had visions which he did not altogether comprehend, and 
gave voice to ideas the significance of which he did not fathom. 
He may have prophesied deeper things than he was aware of, 
standing on some Pisgah height and, from far, deserying the 
promised land he was not permitted to explore. At all events, 
there are the declarations. They may mean much or they may 
mean little. If they mean little, their sense is exhausted, taken 
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up, and appropriated by modern “liberal” churches. If they 
mean much, one must go outside of Swedenborgianism for their 
explanation. For, in this case, they contain a system of philoso- 
phy which approaches from a new direction the profoundest 
problems of being—creation, consciousness, freedom. 

In fact, regarded as a philosophy, the thoughts of Swedenborg 
penetrate to the roots of monotheism. Under one form or another 
the question of evil is the tormenting question, the answer where- 
to has hitherto been sought in some theory of dualism which set 
nature over against God and presumed warfare to exist between 
them. The Christian scheme supposes a devil. Dr. Bushnell 
saw a “ possibility of evil” in the divine nature. The so-called 
“liberal” sects resort to moral or sentimental considerations, 
sometimes leaving the matter as a mystery of the divine economy, 
sometimes frankly avowing results which lead to sheer natural- 
ism and confound evil with good. Swedenborg, while admitting 
that all life is from the Lord, thus maintaining that there is but 
a single absolute principle in the universe,—while frankly allowing 
that the Lord turns evil into good, thus abolishing evil as a 
thing,—dves preserve the substantial facts of consciousness, and 
build upon them a structure in which the intellect can live with- 
out resentment or compromise. This is an honest, sincere, 
humble attempt to satisfy the demands of the rational nature, 
without recourse to theological subtleties. No competent writer, 
so far as we know, except Mr. James, has undertaken to give an 
exposition of this system, and he writes from such a full mind 
that a doubt occasionally arises in regard to his trustworthiness 
as a literal interpreter. But he assumes to be; he gives his 
authorities amply and precisely; he strikes with constant itera- 
tion the master’s dominant chords, No one is justified in 
discussing the claims of Swedenborg who has not read his 
remarkable books. 

Neither, we will venture to say, is any one entitled to pass 
judgment on this system of ideas who is not profoundly im- 
pressed with the gravity of the themes under discussion. The 
cool eclectic, the careless quidnune in the world of letters, the 
knowing adept in the special peculiarities of the “ schools,” the 
quick-witted critic of other men’s ideas, may prudently leave 
Swedenborg alone. Such will not understand him even if they 
can read him. However approached, whether as philosopher, 
scientist, or saint, he must be approached from the center, not 
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from the circumference. The deepest men we have known have 
been his deepest admirers. The persuasion that his noblest day 
is yet to dawn has taken hold of some of our best minds. The 
hopes of those who look for an extension of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem will probably be disappointed, but the anticipa- 
tions of the few who look for a recognition of his merits as a 
philosopher of the infinite may yet be justified. That Sweden- 
borg is a mystery, as insoluble as ever, is simply a confession 
that he was a seer, not a thinker the genesis of whose thought 
may be traced in some antecedent school. His mental roots have 
not thus far been found. He has been accused of echoing Jacob 
Boehme, but without evidence ; he appeals to no parentage among 
men. This is certainly no proof that his thoughts came from the 
angels, but neither is it proof that he was a demonic man or a 
fool. Mr. Emerson puts him among the mystics, ranking him 
somewhat incongruously with Socrates, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Behmen, Bunyan, Fox, Pascal, Guion; speaks of him as the most 
remarkable example of the introverted mind that has appeared in 
modern times; says: “ To a right perception, at once broad and 
minute, of the order of nature he added the comprehension of 
the moral laws in their social aspects,” and assigns to him a place 
long vacant among the law-givers of mankind. At the same 
time he places him below Behmen, accuses him of believing in 
devils, charges him with circumscribing the divine benignity, 
makes much of his Hebraic limitations, and declines to say where- 
in his peculiarity consists. With such an opinion it is not strange 
that Mr. Emerson sometimes doubts whether his books will be 
long read, whether his great name will not “turn a sentence.” 
If Mr. Emerson’s verdict is final, Swedenborg’s day is done. But 
if there is yet another word to be said, it may be to the effect 
that the seer has transcended his limitations and opened an 
original path for thought. 

Some think that the transition from the glowing, poetical, 
rhythmical style of the scientifie works to the dull, flat, insuggest- 
ive manner of the religious, indicates a failure of mental force, 
and argues a kind of dotage in the amiable, indomitable man. 
But in view of the real intellectual vigor of the religious pro- 
duetions, the brilliant flashes of insight, the astonishing pene- 
tration of single utterances, the reach of ideas beyond the limi- 
tations of time and place, this theory does not commend itself. 
The very dreariness of style complained of may attest a complete 
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absorption in his subject, to the subordination of every personal 
trait, which is already held to be an evidence of concentration 
rather than of diffusion or decay. We rejoice in the existence 
of a Swedenborg Publication Society which so generously and 
laboriously toils at the translation and diffusion of his works, 
and is about producing the great treatise on the brain that com- 
pletes the exhaustive study of the human organization; but we 
cannot rejoice in the existence of a “ New Jerusalem Church” 
which confines the genius of one of the most remarkable men 
who have glorified the annals of mankind, and, in our judgment, 
arrests the thoughts it is instituted to promote. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 





HAS LAND A VALUE? 


THE meaning of the word value is of vital importance to the 
science of political economy, and if it be not clearly apprehended 
and consistently applied, all the speculations of this science will 
prove futile and be fraught with danger. It seems to me, more- 
over, that it isno longer open to serious dispute; that value con- 
sists in nothing but human labor, and that things are more or 
less valuable in proportion as they have a greater or smaller 
quantity of labor incorporated within them.* I join issue, there- 
fore, with Mr. George, when he asserts{ that there are two kinds 
of value, one the result of human labor, which he terms wealth, 
and the other the free gift of nature, which he terms land; 
and I claim that the gifts of nature, whether they be of 
substances contained in the atmosphere, in water, or in land, 
have no value. 

Those who assert that land has a value distinct from the 
labor directly or indirectly applied to it, base their assertion 
on one or more of the following propositions: 

First. That it is monopolized. 

Second. That it is appropriated. 

Third. Ricardo’s “ Theory of Rent.” 

Let us inquire whether these propositions are sound. 

First. Has land a value because it is monopolized ? 

Whether or not monopoly modifies in any manner the theory 
that value exists only in human labor, I shall not here discuss. 
It is sufficient to say that the assertion that land is monopolized 
in a country where there are millions of land-owners, and where 
hundreds of millions of acres of fertile land can be had for the 
asking, makes an indiscriminate use of terms, and confounds the 
word monopoly with the word property. Indeed, the danger that 


* Rodbertus, ‘‘Zur Beleuchtung der Socialen Frage ”; Karl Marx, “‘ Kapital” 
t THE NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, July, 1881. 
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landed property may become monopolized with us is far less great 
than that many other species of property will be. Why, indeed, 
should capitalists combine in order to enter into the hazardous 
speculation of monopolizing the land, when the much safer one 
of monopolizing the products of the land gives them all the 
advantages of owning land without its attending risks? The 
monopolies which are imminent and threatening are the grain 
monopolies and the cotton monopolies, and against these it may 
be necessary to find means of defense. 

Ricardo, conscious of the error of designating landed property 
as a monopoly, terms this property a partial monopoly. But the 
phrase partial monopoly is a contradiction in terms. The word mo- 
nopoly carries within itself the meaning that the entire species of 
property to which it is applied is controlled by a single will. The 
moment that one has only a partial control of a certain kind of 
property, there is no longer a monopoly. To say that a man who 
owns an acre of ground has a partial monopoly of all the soil of 
the country, is as barren of meaning as it is to say that a man 
who owns the coat he wears has a partial monopoly of all the 
coats. 

Second. Does the simple appropriation of land give it a value? 

The following illustration will answer this question: The 
Empire of Brazil contains hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
the most fertile land, which it is not only willing to give away,— 
it goes so far as to offer a remuneration to those who will accept 
of it, and cultivate it. Certainly this land has no value. Now, 
supposing that a party of emigrants be induced to accept of this 
land, and take title to it, could this simple appropriation give any 
value whatever to what was valueless before? It is evident that 
it could not. Not until they had actually begun to prepare the 
land for cultivation would they give a value to it, and that 
value, I claim, could not exceed the quantity of labor bestowed 
upon it. 

Third. We now eome to the theory principally relied on by 
those who consider land-values as something independent of the 
labor bestowed on the land—the famous speculation known as 
Ricardo’s theory of rent.* 


* “On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” by David 
Ricardo. Chapter Il. I quote from the third edition. It is important to 
note that Mr. George’s speculations are founded on this theory, and that his 
ideas regarding taxation stand or fall with it. 
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It is as follows: 


“Rent* is that portion of the produce of the earth which is paid to the 
landlord for the use of the original and indestructible powers of the soil.” 
Whatever is paid for improvement is not rent, properly speaking, but is 
‘paid for the use of the capital, which has been employed in ameliorating 
the quality of the land,” and for the use of buildings. t 

On the first settling of a country in which there is an abundance of rich 
and fertile land, a very small proportion of which is required to be cultivated 
for the support of the actual population, ‘‘ there will be no rent; for no one 
would pay for the use of land when there was an abundant quantity,” ‘‘ at the 
disposal of whoever might choose to cultivate it.” 

‘Tf all land had the same properties, if it were unlimited in quantity, and 
uniform in quality, no charge would be made for its use, unless where it pos- 
sessed peculiar advantages of situation.” 

“Tt is only, then, because land is not unlimited in quantity and uniform in 
quality, and because in the progress of population land of an inferior quality, 
or less advantageously situated, is called into cultivation, that rent is ever paid 
for the use of it. When, inthe progress of society, land of the second degree of 
fertility is taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences on that of the 
first quality, and the amount of that rent will depend on the difference in the 
quality of these two portions of land. When land of the third quality is taken 
into cultivation, rent immediately commences on the second, and is regulated, 
as before, by the difference in their productive powers. At the same time, 
the rent of the first quality will rise, for that must always be above the rent 
of the second, by the difference between the produce which they yield with a 
given quantity of capital and labor. With every step in the progress of pop- 
ulation which shall oblige a country to have recourse to land of a worse 
quality, to enable it to raise its supply of food, rent onall the more fertile land will 
rise. Thus, suppose land one, two, three to yield, with an equal employment of 
capital and labor, a net produce of one hundred, ninety, and eighty quarters 
of corn. Ina country where there is an abundance of fertile land compared 
with the population, and where, therefore, it is only necessary to cultivate 
No. 1, the whole net produce will belong to the cultivator, and will be profits 
of the stock which he advances. As soon as population has so far increased 
as to make it necessary to cultivate No. 2, from which ninety quarters only 
can be obtained after supporting the laborers, rent would commence on No. 
1, for there cannot be two rates of profit,” and so the ten quarters, or 
the value of ten quarters, which is the excess of the produce of land No. 1 
over land No. 2, goes to the landlord in the shape of rent. ‘In the same 
manner it might be shown that when No. 3 is brought into cultivation, the 
rent of No. 2 must be ten quarters or the value of ten quarters, whilst 
the rent of No. 1 will rise to twenty quarters.” 


Summing up the propositions forming Ricardo’s theory of 


* I must request the reader to have in mind that land-value is simply capitalized 
rent. 

t Note that Ricardo’s theory fails entirely of application to city property. To treat 
of this species of property apart from the “improvements,” is about as practicable as 
to treat of a forest apart from the trees. 
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rent very briefly, we have: Land values consist in the original 
and indestructible powers of the soil, and in favorable situa- 
tion. But these values do not arise until an increasing popu- 
lation brings about increasing difficulties of production, and 
then, owing to the fact that there cannot be two rates of profit 
on the capital required by the farmer for the raising of the 
periodical crop, the more fertile or more favorably situated soils 
will yield a rent to the landlord. 

I shall now endeavor to show that the whole of this artificial 
theory is fallacious—contradicted, indeed, in its vital part by 
Ricardo himself; and that of the propositions on which the 
theory rests, and to which they are essential, not a single one, 
examined in the light of the science of to-day, will bear scrutiny. 
We will consider them in order. 

I. The value of land consists in the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil. 

This proposition implies that every soil has some permanent 
qualities which are given by nature to the cultivator, and 
which he can use forever. The researches in agricultural 
chemistry have completely invalidated this statement. It is 
now universally admitted that the soil is but the store-house 
of certain chemicals, and that some of these chemicals are 
removed from the field with every crop, or, as Liebig well puts 
it, “the field is sold with the crop.” After a certain number of 
harvests, every field becomes exhausted and barren, unless these 
chemicals are replaced. Liebig estimates that ten successive 
harvests would make Germany a desert. 

And so the owner of the soil obtains no value whatever from 
nature as a free gift. He is only a trustee, who has the right of 
applying his labor to the chemicals stored in the ground, and to 
reap the rewards of his labor in bringing them forth, to the 
extent of the value he bestows upon them in so applying his 
labor. The chemicals themselves he dare not appropriate. These 
he must restore to the ground as fast as he removes them. If he 
does not, he is simply a robber. But in this he differs from all 
other robbers, that while they have some chance of escaping purt. 
ishment, the robber of the soil has none. Nature is her own deteet- 
ive and her own judge, and carries out her sentences unpityingly. 
The robber of the soil soon finds that all the fruits of his labor, 
which are blended with the soil, and from which he was justified 
in expecting a lasting benefit, vanish in proportion as he robs 
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the soil. All over the country agricultural reports are bitter in 
their complaints against those who have abused their trust, and 
converted the property of the soil to their own use. If I had 
the space to give statistics, the reader would be surprised to 
see how swiftly nature punishes the faithless trustee, and 
eventually the nation, which permits these trustees to abuse 
their trusts. And thus the doctrine that ldnd-values consist 
in free gifts of nature is not only false, it is pernicious. 
We cannot sufficiently instill into the minds of our farmers that 
the only right the possession of the soil gives them is the right 
to apply their labor to it; that their only reward is the reward of 
their labor, and that their imperative duty, if they wish per- 
manently to enjoy the fruits of their labor, is to restore to the 
earth every particle which they have taken out of it. 

But Ricardo himself has a confused notion of his own funda- 
mental proposition. After repeatedly calling attention to the 
fact that, when he speaks of rent, he invariably speaks of what 
is paid to the landlord for the use of the original and indestruct- 
ible powers of the soil, and after declaring emphatically that what 
is paid for the use of the capital which has been employed in amel- 
iorating the quality of the land is not rent, he flies in the face of 
all this by asserting, in a note to chapter eighteen of his work, 
that as for the capital which has been expended in the “ improve- 
ment of a farm,” and “is inseparably amalgamated with the 
land, and tends to increase its productive powers, the remunera- 
tion paid to the landlord for its use is strictly of the nature of 
rent, and is subject to all the laws of rent.” By what magic this 
capital is converted into an original and indestructible power of 
the soil, Ricardo fails to explain. But is it not astonishing that 
a theory contradicted in its very foundation by its own author 
should have dominated political economy for so many years? 

II. No one will pay for the use of land when there is an 
abundance of land unappropriated. 

If Ricardo means that no one will pay for the use of the orig- 
inal (not to say indestructible) qualities of land, he is undoubt- 
edly right. These have no value anywhere. But suppose the 
owner of land has improved it by his labor, and inseparably 
amalgamated his capital with it, will he allow the use of what his 
labor produced without remuneration? Is his labor valueless 
because land is plenty? It were absurd to say so. Yet if it is 
not, the remuneration he receives is strictly rent, as Ricardo him- 
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self confesses. But if he receives rent while abundant land is yet 
unappropriated, the proposition stands contradicted by its own 
author. 

III. “ Rent is paid for a favorable situation even while there 
is an unlimited supply of land.” 

But as rent is only paid for “ original and indestructible pow- 
ers of the soil,” a favorable situation must be an original and 
indestructible power of the soil. That it is not becomes, I think, 
evident when we reflect that the favorable situations are con- 
stantly made by man, and are then the result of his labor. Even 
New York, with its unrivaled harbor, remained a second-rate 
city until its situation was made more favorable by the Erie 
eanai. In what respect is London peculiarly favorably situated, 
or Paris, or Berlin, excepting it be by the improvements of man? 
The port of Havre, one of the most important in the world, is en- 
tirely the work of man. Railroads make and unmake favorable 
situations every day before our own eyes. Talk of their original 
and indestructible character when we reflect on Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Persepolis; or on Rome, whose situation was made and 
unmade favorable at recurring intervals. 

But, in reality, the question of favorable situation has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of land-values, for the reason 
that the term favorable carries within it the term unfavorable. 
If one situation is favorable when compared with another, that 
ean only mean that the other is unfavorable; and whatever 
advantage may be conceived to exist by the idea of favorable, as 
predicated of one object, must of necessity be balanced by the 
idea of unfavorable of another; for the one is only favorable by 
comparison, and in proportion that it is favorable the other must 
be unfavorable. Now, taking the value of land of a whole 
country, it is evident that from the idea conveyed by this term 
no advantage can result to the land-owners at large. There 
will be an average situation, and whatever the land which is 
more favorably situated than the average gains, the land which 
is less favorably situated must lose. Ricardo, therefore, in 
including this as a cause of rent, commits a double error, 
for it is not original and indestructible; and what is more, 
it can in no case be an element of the land-value of a whole 
country, or redound to the advantage of the land-owners, consid- 
ered as a class; since precisely by as much as one gains, another, 
perforce, must lose. 
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IV. The most fertile land is first cultivated, and only as pop- 
ulation increases less fertile and less favorably situated land 
becomes cultivated.* 

This progression would be possible if nature had put sign- 
posts, marked “Fertile No. 1,” “Fertile No. 2,” ete., on every 
acre of land of “a new country.” Asit is, it is impossible, by 
inspection, to know at once which is the most fertile land of the 
country or even of a neighborhood. In order to find out which 
land is the most fertile, it is necessary that all the land should 
be under tillage, and equal care and skill bestowed on every 
acre. The difficulty is further increased by reflecting that fertile 
is a very indefinite term, and that different plants require dif- 
ferent soils, so that a very poor wheat-field may be excellent for 
raising potatoes. And then when we remember the great num- 
ber of varieties of every species of plants, the phrase, “ the most 
fertile soils,” no longer conveys a meaning. It is, moreover, dif- 
ficult to treat the preposterous measure of fertility offered by 
Ricardo with seriousness. To declare that one land is more fertile 
than another because, with an equal application of capital and 
labor, more is produced on it than on the other, is to declare that 
all difference in science and experience and skill which exists be- 
tween farmers is of no consequence. It is degrading the most 
difficult, perhaps, of all occupations to the rank of a performance 
on the barrel-organ, which will grind out an equal number of 
tunes to an equal number of turns of the crank. 

V. Anincreasing population will require lessfertile soils to be 
cultivated. These less fertile soils will always bring a less return 
to the capital and labor expended on them than the more fertile 
ones; and therefore, as there cannot be two rates of profit, the 
excess of produce of the better lands over that of the worst—the 
same capital and labor being expended on all — becomes rent. 

This proposition is the heart of Ricardo’s theory. It ex- 
presses that more fertile soils have inherent in them a certain 
value not dependent on human labor—a value which increases 
as often as the increase of population requires less fertile soils 
to be cultivated—a value which will, by continual increase of 
population, become a perpetually growing monster, and eventu- 

*This progression from good to inferior land is essential to the theory, as 
Ricardo himself declares, as he must, that, if it were otherwise, either there 


could arise no rent, or existing rent would be diminished in proportion as the 
new land is more fertile than the old. 
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ally swallow up all the capital of the land.* Examining this 
proposition, however, we find, in the first place, that as the 
word “ fertile” (as shown above) expresses no definite idea, the 
proposition can have no practical importance; and that, for this 
reason alone, it could never become the guide of the legislator. 
In the second place, I shall endeavor to show that it is theo- 
retically fallacious. The proposition assumes that the relative 
fertility of soils is something perennially fixed; that soils have 
powers which rank them into distinct orders, and that by no en- 
deavor a soil of an inferior grade can ever become the equal of 
the soil of a superior grade, because, whenever the owner of the 
inferior applies capital and labor to improve it, the owner of the 
superior need only apply the same amount of capital and labor 
in order to maintain his superiority. But this whole assumption 
is without reason, and is utterly confounded by the teachings of 
agricultural chemistry. A soil is fertile, according to this sci- 
ence, if it contains a proper quantity of certain chemicals which 
are properly mixed, are in proper temperature, in proper density, 
and in proper moisture. If it is wanting in any of these con- 
ditions, it is infertile. As soon as the wanting conditions 
are supplied, it becomes fertile. And with this simple definition 
the whole of the proposition is proved erroneous. Let us sup- 
pose that the soils of a certain district range from 1 to 5, ac- 
cording to the degree of fertility at a given epoch, and that an 
analysis of the soil shows that No. 1 is in perfect condition, No. 
2 is deficient in phosphates, No. 3 in nitrogen, No. 4 too dry, and 
No. 5 too moist. Now, if owner No. 2 applies phosphates, No. 3 
applies nitrogen, No. 4 irrigates his, and No. 5 builds a drain, 
they may all make the land of equal fertility with that of No. 1. 
And by this example it is not only proved that nature makes 
no barrier by which land-owners may be able to seize all the 
wealth of the country—a closer examination shows that the 
assumption that it would require increasing capital and labor, 
as soils stand lower in the order of fertility, in order to accom- 


*In this connection it may be interesting to quote the words of Ricardo, 
which Mr. George has condensed into the happy phrase, “‘ progress and 
poverty,” and elaborated into an eloquent book: “ In the progress of society 
and wealth” a period will be reached when “ the very low rate of profits will 
have arrested all accumulation, and almost the whole produce of the country, 
after paying the laborers, will be the property of owners of land, and the 
receivers of tithes and taxes.” (Chapter vi.) 
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plish this equality, is false. The nitrogen may be five times as 
expensive as the phosphates, so that soil No. 3 may require less 
capital to make it equal to No. 1 than soil No. 2 would. The 
drain of No. 5 might be inexpensive, while the irrigation on No. 
4 might be expensive. As for land No. 1, this being in perfect 
condition, no amount of capital spent on it could improve it, and 
if the owner, urged by greed and Ricardo’s theory, should make the 
attempt, he would actually lessen the fertility of his soil. In 
short, the relative fertility of various soils is of far less im- 
portance in determining the quantity of produce yielded by each 
than the relative fertility of the land-owners’ brains. 

Moreover, even if the assumption that soils cannot be so 
improved as to become equal to each other were true, how could 
the simple fact of a difference of quality give to the land some 
peculiar value aside from the quantity of labor incorporated 
within it? There is no commodity which does not actually exist 
in various qualities, and no one dreams of urging this fact as 
giving a peculiar value to commodities. What greater reason 
is there for speaking of land-values as being brought about by 
difference in quality of land, than of shoe-values or hat-values, 
owing to difference of qualities in shoes and hats? Ricardo 
says that, owing to an increasing population, land of a worse 
quality must be resorted to, and that the farmer of the worst 
land must get the same returns to his capital and labor as the 
farmer of the best. Now, if this were so, would not the argu- 
ment apply as well to shoes? An increasing population re- 
quires more shoes, so that recourse must continually be had to 
worse leather; and as the capital and labor expended on the worst 
leather must bring the full ordinary return, all better leather 
will obtain a peculiar leather-value ! 

The fallacy which lies at the core of this reasoning consists in 
reckoning the value of objects by an ascending scale, which 
takes the worst quality as its basis of value, and then predicates 
an over-value for all objects which are better than this worst, on 
the fallacious assumption* that there is such a thing as ordinary 
rate of profits, which those who expend capital on the worst 
quality will require, and, more than which, those who expend it on 
the best cannot obtain. This fallacy discovers itself at once 


* An assumption unfortunately prevalent among political economists, and 
invalidating many of their main conclusions. 
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when we take a large view of things—a view which distinguishes 
political from private economy. Such a view compels us to con- 
sider the aggregate value of all objects of a certain kind, and not 
some particular values in the hands of individual possessors. 
It is found, for instance, that the aggregate amount of yearly 
produce in a country is one billion bushels of corn, and that 
this is produced on one hundred million acres of corn-land. 
The average yield is, therefore, ten bushels per acre. Now, some 
acres will produce as high as twenty bushels, some fifteen, some 
twelve, etc., but these must perforce be counterbalanced by other 
acres which yield only eight, or six, or five, or even less. And 
so, from the difference in the products of the individual acres, no 
value can be gained for the land-owners on the aggregate, as 
precisely by as much as one gains another must lose. 

A nearer examination will, moreover, show that the land which 
produces most will be the one which is most skillfully tilled and 
carefully prepared, rather than the one which possesses the best 
original qualities—that, in fact, originally purely infertile soils, 
as bogs and arid plains, will be among those which produce the 
largest amount per acre. From this, too, it becomes evident 
that the statement that there cannot be two rates of profit is 
palpably false; that, in fact, there will be as many rates of 
profit in every pursuit as there are individuals employed in that 
pursuit, and differences in the material worked upon; and, as 
there are no ordinary profits, that neither land-owners nor 
owners of other objects obtain, as a class, a peculiar advantage 
because raw materials of a better quality than the worst in use 
are worked up. 

This consideration leads to the important conclusion that 
differential values cannot exist, and that a class cannot get the 
benefit of advantages possessed by individuals among it, their 
advantages being by the force of the term balanced by the disad- 
vantages of others. 

It appears further that, considering an entire country, there 
will be an average amount of labor required to produce an 
average crop, that will yield an average profit to the farmer, 
and yield an average rent to the landlord, which rent will be the 
average rate of interest that capital invested in land yields. 
Some laborers will produce more than others, some capital will 
bring greater return than others, some soils will yield more than 
others, but neither the laborers, nor the capitalists, nor the land- 
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owners in the aggregate will derive any benefit from these differ- 
ences; and as little as there will be a labor-value resulting from 
difference in quality of laborers, or a capital-value from a differ- 
ence in quality of materials, will there be a land-value from 
differences in quality of land. 

As a final result of my criticism, I claim to have shown that 
land possesses no peculiar value, either on account of monopoly, 
or of appropriation, or of Ricardo’s theory—and that, by the 
method of exclusion, we must infer that the value of land, like 
that of all other objects, can consist only in the amount of labor 
it represents. 

And now, bearing in mind this result, we are forced to the 
conclusion that any increase in land-values ean only be the 
consequence of an increased quantity of labor incorporated in 
the land. We perceive that most of the so-called rises in land- 
values are only periodical rises in the money value of land, 
which are followed invariably by falls of this money-value; 
that these rises and falls have no more to do with land than they 
have with other commodities, and depend on the fluctuations of 
the money market, by which fluctuations land-holders as a class 
cannot gain. It is only when the increase of value is owing to 
the fact that more labor has been directly or indirectly applied 
to the land that the rise in rent becomes real. 

In the progress of society, however, labor becomes more and 
more efficient; consequently, less and less labor becomes neces- 
sary in order to produce an object; and this fact so necessarily 
tends to depreciate all objects which are already in existence, that 
the rise in value of lands newly cultivated is often completely 
balanced by the fall in value of lands already in cultivation; 
and so the aggregate value of lands even of a new country in- 
creases in less proportion than the amount of labor incorporated in 
it. For instance, in New York the average value per acre of im- 
proved farm land is only fifty dollars; certainly but a small 
return for the quantity of labor which for nearly three hundred 
years has been incorporated in the farm lands of this State. 

And now, having obtained a clear view of the nature of land- 
values, we can intelligently consider the question of an exclusive 
land tax. 

Even Ricardo, after attempting to show that land-values are 
only the result of diffe: ence of fertility of the soil; that, conse- 
quently, a tax on rent could not be shifted on the consumer ; and 
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that it would bé indifferent to the farmer whether this rent were 
absorbed by the landlord or the tax-gatherer; and that the land- 
holders are the mere passive recipients of what might as well go 
to the State; even he (probably under a presentiment of the diffi- 
culty of applying his speculations in actual practice) says (chap. 
xiv.), criticising Adam Smith: “If it be considered that land, 
regarded as a fit subject for exclusive taxation, would not only be 
reduced in price, to compensate for the risk of that taxation, but, 
in proportion to the indefinite nature and uncertain value of the 
risk, would become a fit subject of speculation, partaking more 
of the nature of gambling than of sober trade, it will appear 
probable that the hands into which land would in that case be 
most apt to fall, would be the hands of those who possess more 
of the qualities of the gambler than of the qualities of the 
sober-minded proprietor who is likely to employ his land to the 
greatest advantage.” For even he, the inventor of the inde- 
pendent land-values, could not but, feel that they never could 
be reached by taxation. Fertility of the soil is only one element 
of production, and there are numerous others. The fact that 
one soil yields 90 while another yields 100, does not prove in itself 
the inferiority of the former. The less quantity of produce may 
be owing to less skill of the farmer, less efficiency of the labor- 
ers, unsuccessful experiments, less favorable conditions of the 
atmosphere, and various other reasons. How would it be pos- 
sible to find a balance which would decide with nicety exactly 
how much one soil is superior to another, not to speak of the 
fact that advantages of situation are to come in and confuse the 
whole problem? And so, even if Ricardo were right, yet, as any 
scheme of taxation built upon it would have to take for its basis 
the lowest quantity of produce which the most ignorant farmer, 
employing the most slothful laborer, might bring from the 
ground, and would confiscate the produce of the more skillful 
ané the more careful as rent, any such scheme would not only be 
unjust, it would be suicidal. And Ricardo himself shrank from 
the absurdity to which his conclusions logically and of necessity 
lead. 

But with the whole of his theory swept away, and the value 
of land recognized as consisting only in the quantity of labor it 
represents, necessarily all tax on land becomes a tax on labor 
employed on land, and such a tax will either be shifted on the 
consumer, or labor on land discouraged. But the discourage- 
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ment of labor on land leads to the discouragement of labor in 
general; for the labor on land, whether employed in raising the 
yearly crop, or in replacing the chemicals taken away by last 
year’s crop, or in ameliorating the land so that it may bear a 
future crop, is indispensable to all other forms of labor, because 
the latter can only be applied to the raw material first produced 
by the agricultural laborer. Such a discouragement could not be 
suffered by the non-agricultural portion of a community, and it 
would be compelled to allow the tax to be shifted on itself. But 
after it has been shifted, the laboring poor would have to pay 
the lion’s share of the tax, as they do of most indirect taxes. 
The misery which would attend any marked increase of taxation 
of land can therefore hardly be exaggerated. 

How would such an increased land-tax affect land-ownership? 
It could never bring about common property in land; but would, 
instead, operate as the confiscation of the property of the poor 
in favor of the rich, because all the smaller land-holders would 
be wiped out during the transition period between the first levy 
of the tax and the final shifting of it on the consumer. These 
poorer land-owners would not be able to pay the increased tax, 
as they only succeed with hard struggling to pay the present tax 
in addition to the interest on the mortgage on their lands; and 
so their lands would be sold at tax sales. That they would not 
receive a corresponding benefit from the abolition of taxes on 
“ groceries, clothing, tools, etc.,” as Mr. George believes, requires 
no demonstration, when we reflect that these taxes are duties for 
protection and not for raising revenue, and will remain or be 
removed independently of revenue considerations. 

Furthermore, as Mr. George considers all previous improve- 
ments in ameliorating the soil as a part of the soil, and would allow 
nothing for them, while he neither could nor would apply this rule 
to future improvements, as otherwise no one would any longer im- 
prove the soil, but all, instead, would rob it, it follows that the 
soil could be tilled with profit only by large capitalists, who could 
make such extensive improvements that, what at the time of the 
first levying of the new tax might be appraised as the value of 
the land, would be but a trifle compared to the non-taxable future 
improvements. Then would begin the era of great posséssions, 
which Mr. George dreads so much that he prefixes the motto 
“ Latifundia perdidere Italiam” to his principal work. Soon the 
former independent cultivators of the soil, driven from house and 
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home by the tax-gatherer, would be compelled to take refuge in 
these great possessions and live on them either as laborers or 
as paupers. 

In the cities, the principle of taxing only building lots, and 
leaving buildings untaxed, would lead to the huddling together 
of the whole population on as small a space of ground as possible. 
A system of tenements would be inaugurated compared to which 
the crying evils of our present system would seem to be a bless- 
ing. The poorer land-owners, already saddled with mortgages, 
could not improve their land sufficiently to make the value of the 
lot but a trifle compared to the value of the building, and could in 
consequence not shift the taxes from themselves on their ten- 
ants with sufficient rapidity; they would find their possessions 
pass into the hands of the tax-gatherer, and themselves reduced 
to denizens of the great capitalists’ tenements. 

The natural outcome of all this would be the establishment 
of a monopoly in land; that is, all the land of the country would 
finally pass into the hands of a single person ruling over a ryot 
population. 

Isaac L. RICE. 








AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL MILITIA. 


EvEerRY one knows what is meant by the words “State 
militia”; they have been used in conjunction since the States 
were formed. As yet, the term “ United States militia” has not 
become familiar; but the name “national militia” has of late 
come into such frequent use that it sounds like a very natural 
combination of words. 

What it means is the militia of the several States, organized 
under one system and controlled by the general Government. If 
it mean less than this, the term is quite inappropriate. 

The Constitution of the United States (Art. L, see. 8) pre- 
seribes that Congress shall have power— 


‘*To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress.” 


In 1792, Congress attempted to exercise the power above ex- 
pressed, and the militia law, as it now exists, was then in the main 
created, and during the ninety years since that time Congress 
has been further trying to do that which it is empowered to do 
by this constitutional power—that is, it has tried to organize, to 
arm, and to discipline the militia, while reserving to the States 
respectively the appointment of the officers and the authority of 
training the militia. It has failed; and notwithstanding Presi- 
dential messages, militia committees, militia commissions, bills 
proposed, and Congressional debates, the power to organize, to 
arm, and to discipline remains unexercised. The reason is not 
far to seek: Congress has been vested with an empty power. It 
can no more organize and discipline the militia while the author- 
ity to train and to officer is vested in the State, than it can grant 
a charter to the city of New York on the ground that it is a sea- 

VOL. CXXXIV.—NO. 307. 42 
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port, and that Congress has power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations. 

Why, then, should names be used that convey incorrect ideas? 

Perhaps no better evidence of the truth of the foregoing prop- 
ositions can be presented than the bill reported to the House 
of Representatives from the Committee on the Militia, March 1, 
1882, concerning which the committee say that the bill embodies 
the suggestions of the National Guard Association of the United 
States, and is the “ most satisfactory solution of the militia ques- 
tion that has yet been proposed.” The article by General Ordway, 
published in THE NortTH AMERICAN REviEw, April, 1882, is an 
advocacy of all the features of that bill. They may be briefly 
stated to be: First. Calling the militia which the State shall see 
fit to organize the “ National Guard,” and the body of able-bodied 
male citizens, between eighteen and forty-five years of age, en- 
rolled as the State may see fit, and who are not in the “ National 
Guard,” the “ reserve militia,” or inactive class; the two classes to 
constitute the whole militia. Second. The appropriation of one 
million dollars annually, which sum shall be divided among the 
States, in proportion to the organized militia force of the States 
respectively, on a basis and with the limitation of five hundred men 
to each Congressional representative. This bonus, it is proposed, 
shall be given in arms, field-artillery, camp, cavalry, and infantry 
equipments, ammunition, and service-dress, on the conditions that 
the organizations of the States shall go into camp five consecutive 
days in the year, drill once a month, hold annual inspections, 
practice at rifle ranges which the States shall provide, procure 
the service-dress, account for all property furnished to them, and 
follow the regulations to be prescribed by a board of seven offi- 
cers whom the President shall name; reporting in full as to num- 
bers and military property to the U. S. War Department. 

From the foregoing statement, it must appear that the last 
attempt at organization is nothing more than a coaxing measure ; 
and a comparison with the law of 1792 will show that the admis- 
sion is made in this last bill that the attempt to organize, which 
was then seriously made, has now been abandoned for a policy of 
help and suecor to the deserving and obedient. Under the old 
law, the enrollment of citizens is directed to be made by captains, 
and thereupon the citizens must arm and equip themselves. It 
is true these provisions are dead letters, but they show an effort 
which has proven futile, and the proposed substitute for these 
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laws wisely omits such matters. As now suggested, each State 
shall be induced to organize a militia, and to train it, according 
to a system prescribed for the regular army, by the promise of 
its proportion of one million dollars annually, upon the continued 
performance of the conditions imposed. 

The criticism to be urged against bills of this nature is 
that they proceed upon an erroneous theory of legislation. 
There can be no doubt that the general Government must 
provide some system for its own protection—that the subjeet 
of weapons and defenses and the whole theme of military 
engineering must be well entertained by it; but inasmuch as 
the power to organize the militia, and to train and to control it, 
is really a matter for State management, no legislation should 
be had that seeks to place the responsibility upon the general 
Government to provide uniforms, horse trappings, camp equi- 
page, ammunition, and such outfit for the State militia. 

The story of the adoption of that portion of the Constitution 
quoted above is longer than the limits of this article will permit 
of recital. It may be told in outline that, in 1787, when the dele- 
gates to the Federal Convention met, the subject of the militia 
was one of the most delicate questions involved in the Constitn- 
tion which they proposed to draft. Everything relating to the 
sovereignty of the States was, so far as most of the delegates 
were concerned (and perhaps it was still more so with their 
constituencies), to be surrendered with great jealousy. Mr. 
Mason, from Virginia, one of the ablest delegates present, framed 
the provision originally giving to Congress power “to make 
laws for the regulation and discipline of the militia of the 
several States, reserving to the States the appointment of the 
officers.” This was immediately met by Mr. Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, with the objection that this was going too far, and the 
control of the Government should be limited to the occasions 
when the Government should call the militia into service, or when 
the States entirely neglected the militia. Mr. Dickinson, from 
Delaware, thought the Government should have control of only 
one-fourth part of the militia at a time, and after some dis- 
cussion Mr. Mason withdrew his proposed clause, and suggested 
that the power be “to make laws for regulating and disciplin- 
ing the militia, not exceeding one-tenth part in any one year.” 
This plan for a “select militia” did not, however, meet with 
approval, and after various expressions of opinion that the 
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States would not give up their control over the militia, the 
subject was referred to the Committee of Eleven, who, some days 
later, reported the clause as it now stands, with the exception 
that the words “to provide for organizing,” then read “ to make 
laws for organizing.” 

In debate Mr. King, of Massachusetts, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, explained that, by “ organizing,” the committee meant 
proportioning the officers and men; by “arming,” specifying the 
kind, size, and caliber of arms; and by “disciplining,” prescribing 
the manual, exercise, and evolutions. Later in the debate he 
further explained that “arming” meant, not only as above 
stated, but included the authority to regulate the modes of fur- 
nishing arms, either by the militia themselves, the State govern- 
ments, or the national Treasury, and that laws for disciplining 
must involve penalties. Two resolutions were negatived, phras- 
ing the power, respectively, “ to establish a uniform and general 
system of discipline,” and “to establish a uniformity of 
arms, exercise, and organization”; and the proposition of Mr. 
Madison, that the reservation of the appointment of officers to 
the State be limited to officers “ under the rank of general offi- 
cers,” met with great disapproval. Few appreciate how much 
opposition from the States arose upon the clause as it was finally 
adopted; nor was it until after vigorous argument that the final 
ratifications were made. 

The act of 1792, although going as far as the constitutional 
power appeared to extend, was found to be of very little value 
within a very short time of its adoption. In December, 1793, Pres- 
ident Washington, in his address to Congress, says: “ It is an in- 
quiry which cannot be too solemnly pursued, whether the act more 
effectually to provide for the national defense, by establishing a 
uniform militia throughout the United States, has organized 
them so as to produce their full effect.” In November, 1794, he 
says: “The militia laws have exhibited such striking defects as 
could not have been supplied but by the zeal of our citizens. 
. . « Every appeal to those laws is attended with a doubt on 
its suecess.” Congress was disposed to do what it could, and 
the matter was kept before it. In 1794, Mr. Cobb, from his com- 
mittee, reported: “ Viewing this subject as applied to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the powers therein expressly 
reserved to the States, they have their doubts how far Congress 
can, consistently therewith, make any important alteration or 
amendment in the present law.” 
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When President Jefferson called the attention of Congress to 
the subject, in 1802, the committee of the House took the matter 
up again, but reported in February, 1803, by Mr. Varnum, that, 
after full investigation of the law of 1792, it is considered that it 
“embraceth all the objects of a militia institution delegated to 
Congress.” In 1806, the matter of a classification of the militia, 
in accordance with the suggestion of Jefferson to separate “ the 
more active part from that which is less so,” was presented to 
Congress, in a report which, after a thorough examination of 
the subject, concludes: “That it is inexpedient to adopt measures 
for the classification or new organization of the militia.” In 
1810, the Senate committee to whom President Madison’s mes- 
sage regarding the militia was referred, reported that: “All. . . 
within the power of Congress seems to have been already done, 
unless it should be deemed expedient to make a new organization, 
by a classification which shall constitute a select and a reserve 
militia; ... and as the committee are unwilling to derive any 
powers to Congress not expressly given by the Constitution, nor 
necessarily incident to the powers delegated,” they therefore ask 
to be discharged from further consideration of the subject. Mr. 
Clay, during the same month (March), reported to the House 
that it would be improper to innovate on the present system of 
the militia. 

Through successive administrations change in the law, which 
was inoperative, was repeatedly proposed, but no other plan has 
ever been adopted. The militia of the States is all the male 
citizens able to bear arms between eighteen and forty-five years 
of age, and the defense of the nation lies in that reserve, which 
is ready to act when called on, and to act intelligently. It is 
true that a far more liberal view of the powers delegated to Con- 
gress may now be taken, with the approbation of a majority of 
the citizens of the United States, than was taken before the last 
change of political parties ; nevertheless, an express reservation 
to the States of authority to officer and to train their own 
militia cannot be overcome, except by a change in the Consti- 
tution. 

The vital principle of the proposed law is one million dollars; 
and it is assumed that, taking away all enactments as to the for- 
mation of militia organizations, and leaving it to the States to 
organize their troops, either by volunteer or draft measures as 
they choose, the latter will be incited to perfect their brigades in 
order to share in the purse provided. This may be a shrewd 
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plan, but it seems to be neither proper, so far as the States are 
concerned, nor politic, so far as the general Government is con- 
cerned; and an examination of other details of the bill will fur- 
ther confirm these objections. It is provided that all property 
issued to the States shall remain the property of the United 
States, and be annually accounted for, and all loss or damage, 
except wear incident to the service, shall be made good to the 
United States. It is provided that regiments, brigades, or 
divisions may have officers from the regular army assigned to do 
duty as adjutants, assistant adjutant-generals, or chiefs-of-staff ; 
and that officers from the regular army shall be detailed to 
attend the inspections of the militia organizations of the States, 
whenever the inspections of these organizations which share the 
said annual fund shall take place. 

In respect of these provisions, it may be said that to have no 
authority over the militia, as such, and to hold it accountable for 
all property issued to it, immediately leads to an anomaly. Since 
1808, the general Government has annually appropriated two 
hundred thousand dollars, which has been applied to the various 
States, latterly in the proportions of the Congressional repre- 
sentations of those States, and the opinion of the United States 
Attorney-general, in 1874, was expressed, on application to him 
by the Chief-of-ordnance, that no power existed to withhold from 
any State its share of that fund. He held that the State took a 
qualified interest in the property in the nature of a trust to use 
it for military purposes, but that he knew of no provisions by 
which an accounting with the State could be had. There can be 
no question that Congress has power to give to a State a sum to 
arm its militia, or a certain proportion of arms, on certain condi- 
tions, but in this matter the sum appropriated is for an institu- 
tion which is primarily for the local protection of the State 
helped, and the relations of the States to the general Government 
should be too high for subsequent accountings. In respect of 
the employment of regular army officers, drawing their pay from 
the general Government, and taking commissions from governors 
of States to superintend monthly drills, and five-day encamp- 
ments once a year, it is believed that the regular army would not 
be benefited by such assignments, nov would the benefit of such 
association promote the spirit of general military education 
among the people. 

The regular army of the United States has enough to do, if its 
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officers do properly what falls within the scope of their military 
lives. An examination of the reports of the Seeretary of War 
to Congress, made each year, will show the variety of ordnance, 
engineering, meteorological, and tactical subjects with which 
that branch of the service is required to deal. For the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge, as to all the arts of war, the 
country depends upon the work of the army and navy, and it 
does not seem proper to take from two to three hundred officers 
away from that service to do duty as militia officers. 

That the general Government should furnish the States with 
arms as improvements may be devised is quite proper. The 
manufacture of arms has, since a very early period in the 
history of our Government, been fostered and controlled by 
governmental aid. From this source the most effective weapons 
should be furnished to the States, either by purchase on the part 
of the State or by gift to the State. The power to arm the 
militia has been embodied in the Constitution without any 
restraining clause. Upon such gifts alone the promotion of 
efficient organizations can be secured. The militia laws can be 
simplified and perfected to suit the solution which time—as it is 
said—has made, by providing for such distribution of arms as 
the States may require for organizations which they may create. 
Let, however, such other matters as have been alluded to, as 
well as rifle-matches, which the bill referred to provides for, 
remain with the States. Why should from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand dollars be expended yearly, to transport teams 
and reserves to a contest between representatives of all the 
States? The money which the general Government shall raise 
from customs and revenues can be put to better use. 

We have an army and a navy, such as it is, and instead of 
spreading a limited peace income in very thin layers over a very 
large surface, let our real sources of military and naval knowl- 
edge be helped, and let the States, in something of the inde- 
pendent spirit of their histories, take care of their own homes 
and factories, and give evidence of their ability to respond to 
any call from the Executive “to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

CHARLES E. LYDECKER. 
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